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IN» MEMORIAM 


“ Her court was pure; her life serene; A thousand claims to reverence closed 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen.”’ 


—From Tennyson’s “To the Queen.” 
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The ENDOWMENT | 
POLICY . 


Provides for the payment of the amount 
of the policy to the insured, if living, 
at the end of a certain term of years. 4 
In case of his previous death, the full E 
amount of the policy is paid at once 
to the beneficiary. 
is issued by The Prudential in 
amounts from $1,000 to $100,000 at 
low ‘cost, consistent with safety, and 


One of the Most Popular Forms 
of Life Insurance 


Write for Information. Dept. T. 





This popular policy 
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DELIGHTFUL TOURS 
AROUND PORTO RICO 


BY THE 


New York & Porto Rico 5.5. Co. 


A three- weeks’ trip in the 
Tropics, made with every 
comfort) and permitting 
every opportunity for ) 
seeing and enjoying the 
rare beauty of the Island. 





Includes SAN JUAN, ARECIBO, 
$ AGUADILLA, MAYAGUEZ, 
‘ PONCE, and ARROYO * ™% 


3500-ton Steamers ‘“PONCE’’ and “SAN JUAN” 


The ste: umers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine 


and service are of the highest class. 


All staterooms are on deck amidships. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 and $140; SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 and $90; which include 


every expense aboard the steamer. 


Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting the various ports. 


Steamer ““SAN JUAN” sails Saturday, February 2d, and Saturday, March 2d 
Steamer “ PONCE” sails Saturday, February 16th, and Saturday, March 16th 
Send for beautifully illustrated book on Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO. 


Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 25 Union Square, New York. 
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“Pocket Kodak 
Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed and 
instructive booklet about home picture 
taking, which has just been issued by 
the Kodak Press. The illustrations 
are all from the Kodak of Mr. 
Rudolf EicKhemeyer, Jr., 
and include a number of his most 
charming studies of child life. ree 
at the Kodak dealers’ or by matt. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 





FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks? Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The first Peunsytvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington by special train on 
February 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals en rowfe in both directions while 
travelling on the apemet train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $50.00; Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md. ; Colin Studds, Passen- 
ver Agent Southeastern District, Washington, 
D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western 
District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 

















(Price $2 00) 
TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 
“Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 
for 1903 (Price $1 00) 


OR 


“The Golfer’s Céedin” 


Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by 
A.B. Frost, with verses by van Tassel Sutphen 


(Price $1 00) 





A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 
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Station, Philadelphia. 




















Are you a lover of choice cigars? 
Do you enjoy a rich, mellow, satis- 
fying smoke—a cigar—a rare com- 
bination of old, well-cured tobacco 





Old emokere k a {hat it a good 


Cigar is 

rapped in 4 toil’ De 

of five Lewis’ Single 

is the ideal cigar for any. Ata 
mate—home, Office or outing. 














LEWIS Smet] 


(2s Box eS | 








selected from the heart of the 
best crops—strictly pure—Fresh 
from the hands of the expert 
workman? If you u do you should 
smoke Lewis’ Single Binder. 








Better than most 10c cigars. 
dealer more than other 5c brands. If 
he doesn’t supply you we will send di- 
rect from factory upon recei))t of price 
FRANK P. LEWIS, Peoria, tlle, 
Originator Tinfoil Smoker “ackage. 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
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The Late Queen 


NDER ordinary circumstances the peo- 
ple of the United States observe the 
passing away of kings and queens 
with a merely passive interest. Long 
years ago we decided that these orna- 

ments of state were not for us, and for more than 
a century we have gone about our business with- 
out them. We have seen them rise, and we have 
seen them fall, with a display of personal inter- 
est hardly so great as we manifest in the fortunes 
of the mimic royalties who pass before us upon 
the stage mouthing the lines that SHAKSPERE 
penned. We have read the story of their lives 
as we would read some good bit of fiction, and to 
the extent that we have been in sympathy with 
certain traits of their nature we have been active- 
ly interested in their history, but their final exit 
from the great drama of human life has moved us 
no more than would the death of some hero or 
heroine in a novel we had been perusing for the 
purpose of whiling away an idle hour. Our great- 
est and most vital interest has seemed to lie in the 
trappings of royalty rather than in royalty itself. 
How great, then, must have been the affection 
among us for that royal person whose name last 
week passed definitively into the pages of his- 
tory, to have elicited from all sections of this vast 
country such manifestly sincere expressions of 
a deep and lasting grief over her death! Such a 
spuntaneous outpouring of sympathy for the be- 
reaved family, as well as for the afflicted nation, 
is without a parallel in history. Even when the 
chivalrous FrevertcK of Germany died, a decade 
or more ago, no such manifestations of personal 
grief were to be found among us, although he 
presented to the world the figure of a gallant, 
knightly personage that took hold mightily upon 
our imagination, and which, had it been spared 
to us over many years, might ultimately have won 
a regard like in quality, if not in extent, to that 
which the gracious lady just dead has secured from 
us. 

Attempts have been made in the past week by 
worthy eulogists of the late Queen to analyze 
this extraordinary sentiment toward her Majesty 
among a people separated from her person and 
her domain by 3000 miles of ocean; comparatively 
few of whom have ever seen her face; millions of 
whom have been brought up to abhor the insti- 
tution of which she was the fairest representative ; 
millions of whom have been educated to believe 
that because of the differences of 1776 they should 
continue to regard her people as hereditary and 
eternal enemies. They have met with the 
same suecess that would be met by the investi- 
gating philosopher who would place the !-ve of 
man for woman upon the dissecting-table and 
endeavor to lay bare before the world the essential 
ingredients of an elementary passion. Some have 
proved that the affectionate esteem in which the 
Queen was held is due to the fact that she was a 
woman of a womanly nature and feminine rather 
than queenly instinets. Others have shown that 
it was because she was every inch a Queen that 








she won upon our affections. Still others have 
attributed the feeling to sympathy for a_ heart 
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of gold filled with sorrow, that it was the wid- 
owhood of the Queen that elicited our interest 
and regard. And so the whole gamut of her vir- 
tues, of her trials, of her weaknesses, of her lofti- 
ness of position, and of her character, has been 
run by the kindly disposed’ evlogists who have 
been quick to lay the tribute of their esteem upon 
her bier. For ourselves we deem the analysis 
to be vain. It was not to any one attribute of 
her Majesty’s character, no single incident of her 
days or of her position, which took hold so strong- 
ly upon us as to make us forget that she was a 
Queen, to make us forget that she reigned over 
a people with whom we were once at war for 
the attainment and preservation of our liberties, 
but to all of them combined. It was the fact that 
through a long sequence of brilliant years, in 
which great men and great women have come into 
being on the stage of life, in whatever light she 
appeared, in whatever capacity, it was always as 
one who was flawless in character, noble and kind 
of heart, one of whom it might truly be said, as 
of a Bayarp, that she was sans peur et sans 
reproche. 

The American people love character, and they 
were quick to see that in Queen VicTorIA, as 
Queen, wife, mother, woman, in all her thoughts 
and in all-her ways, was realized to the fullest ex- 
tent possible in a purely mundane sphere the very 
ideal of a flawless life. 


NE of the inexorable requirements of a 
monarchical institution is that amid the 
prevailing grief over the death of a be- 

loved sovereign are to be heard the joyous notes 
of welcome to the new ruler. Epwarp THE SEv- 
ENTH, as he who was lately known as the Prince 
, of Wales has elected to be ecall- 

The King of 1, comes to the throne which 
England » comes to he > whic 

1is mother has graced for so 

many years with a character so well formed and so 
well understood that except in certain pessimistic 
quarters there is very little doubt as to the kind 
ot King he will make. It is fortunate for his 
Majesty that before being called upon to assume 
the reins of government he was enabled, through 
the prolongation of his mother’s days, to go 
through a period of probation, during which he 
might redeem the errors of his youth and show 
himself worthy to wear the crown. There is lit- 
tle use in dilating upon the early days of the 
Prince of Wales, unless one may be pardoned 
for saying that these do not appear to have 
greatly interfered with the development of his 
Majesty’s character, if, indeed, they’ have not pos- 
itively enhanced it, if, as some competent observ- 
ers allege, the position he now occupies can be 
better filled by a man of the world than by a 
scholar, a recluse, or an idealist. It suffices to 
say that for twenty years he has shown himself 
worthy of the title of First Gentleman of Eng- 


land. His position has been one of unusual diffi- 
culty. To him were delegated, by force of cir- 


cumstances beyond his control, many of the so- 
cial functions of the crown, and these he has in- 
variably performed with grace and a supreme tact. 
The exactions of his own princely office he has 
met in the same fashion, and by sheer force of 
lis attractive personality he has so far commend- 
ed himself to his people that, as a well-informed 
observer once remarked to the writer, if Britain 
should to-morrow become a republic, ALBERT Ep- 
WARD would be the overwhelming choice of the 
electors for the Presidency. He begins his reign 
as the idol of his subjects, and unless all the 
signs are misleading, and all the especial qualities 
which go to make up his personal character change 
radically, there is no reason to believe that he will 
at any time forfeit the esteem which he has been 
fortunate enough to win. 

An added factor which promises well for a suc- 
cessful reign is the winning personality of his 
Queen, ALEXANDRA, who is no whit less insistent 
upon a high social ideal than was Queen Victoria, 
and by whom, in the regulation of his court, the 
King must in the nature of things English be 
largely guided. 


T does not add greatly to our regret that Sen- 
ator CHANDLER is to be retired to private life 
to hear that during a recent session of the 

United States Senate he retorted to. Senator Haw- 
LEY’s cherge that he had given utterance to false 
statements conrerning him that the Senator from 
Connecticut was an _ imbecile, 

The — and ond in such mental and physical 
its Rulers condition that he was not wor- 


thy of his New Hampshire highness’s attention. 
Indeed, we are impelled’.to say again that it is 
2 matter of supreme satistaction to a large num- 





ber of people, ourselves among them, that this 
curious representative of a noble State is to be 
withdrawn from the public eye. The Senate is, 
or should be, a body mindful of its dignity, and 
Senator CHANDLER has had about as much regard 
for this as the average law-breaker has for a pen- 
itentiary. But apart from Mr. CHaNpLER, who is 
no longer of importance to anybody save himself, 
after he and Mr. Perricrew get out, and Messrs. 
Ciark and Quay come in,—and the change, in 
spite of CLark and Quay, is a welcome one,—we 
would most respectfully suggest that the Senate 
reorganize itself. It needs rules of one kind or 
another that shall be binding. Secret sessions, 
for instance, should be secret, whatever originally 
they may have been designed to accomplish or to 
prevent. Whether they were designed for the dis- 
cussion of delicate international questions, the 
solution of which might be retarded by a public 
debate, or were adopted merely to permit Senators 
to disgrace themselves before their fellows with- 
out imperilling the dignity of the body, the ob- 
ject has failed of accomplishment. The Senate 
cannot control membership in its organization, 
since it is not altogether the “club” that some 
claim it to be, and the CuanpiErs and the Perti- 
GkEws of our country, once duly and properly 
elected, must be admitted, but once admitted they 
should be made to behave themselves, and the 
rules adopted should be rigidly enforced. If they 
are not, then the Senate may as well confess it- 
self to be impotent, and as useful to the welfare 
of the country as the House of Lords in England, 
which may sooner or later be abolished. The out- 
break between Senators Hawity and CHANDLER 
was puerile enough, and would eall for little com- 
ment if it had happened in open session. But oc- 
curring in secret session, and being immediately 
published in full detail in the daily papers, it as- 
sumes importance, since it proves beyond ques- 
tion that the Senators of the United States do 
not obey the rules which they have adopted for 
their own governance. And if the Senate does 
not respect its own rules how ean it expect the 
public to respect the laws which in their infinite 
wisdom the Senators make for the nation ? 


E would respectfully suggest to the Hon. 
Grover CLEVELAND and other severe critics 
of the Administration’s policy in the Phi- 

lippines that merely destructive criticism is of no 
value in bringing about the solution of a difficult 
problem. There are certain existing facts in the 

: Philippine situation that may 
pe seme for not g overlooked in reaching a 
» Cleveland final settlement. What these are 
should be as familiar to Mr. CLEeveLaAND and his 
fellow-critics as to others who claim to speak with 
authority on the subject, and in our judgment the 
ex-President and the others as well would render a 
greater service to their country if, bearing these 
facts in mind, they would offer some alternative 
policy which should be feasible. 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion 
over the refusal of the First Gentleman of 
Manhattan to order the half-masting of the 

flag on the City Hall for the death of Queen Vic- 
ToRIA. It seems that this Chesterfieldian person- 
age is about the only public official in the country 
who has chosen to sound a dis- 


asaya and cordant note in the prevailing 
siete) chorus of lamentation over the 


decease of an illustrious sovereign and a strong 
friend of the American people. He has snarled 
out a statement that is quite characteristic of him, 
and an irrelevant and passionate outburst concern- 
ing the Boer war he has managed to incorporate 
therein. His statement proves nothing save that 
which is to his own discredit. His ill-timed out- 
burst helps no one but those against whom it is 
directed. His official act disgraces no one so much 
as himself, and injures the fair fame of the city 
of New York not at all, since the day has long 
since passed when better conduct was expected of 
this particular Mayor, and this political speck 
upon the escutcheon of the municipality is no 
longer potent to stain the purity thereof. New 
York’s disgrace came when she elected Mr. Van 
Wyck Mayor. ‘Whatever has happened since has 
merely emphasized the depths of it. The particu- 
lar case of bad manners that has aroused the ire of 
persons possessed of a sense of decency is merely 
humiliating. Disgrace cannot come upon New 
York because of such an abysmal exhibition of 
official boorishness while she has among her citizens 
sc many thousands of men of strong character, 
given to independent action, by whom in the prev- 
alent half-masting of their flags all over the city 
the real sentiment of her citizenship was shown. 
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ING EDWARD VII. was born at Bucking- 

. ham Palace, November 9, 1841. He was 

specially educated to occupy the throne, 

and underwent a course of training at the 

hands of numerous tutors, and passed 

through a portion of the curriculum at 

Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cambridge. Kingsley taught 

him history; Lyon Playfair, afterwards Lord Play- 

fair, chemistry; Dean Stanley, theology; the Duke of 

Newcastle, politics; Doctor Schmitz, Roman history; 

Mr. Fisher, law and history. A good many people at 

the time thought the young Prince was being overedu- 

cated. The popular conviction was well expressed in 
some lines that appeared in Punch in 1859: 


Dipped in grey Oxford mixture (lest that prove a fixture), 
The poor lad’s to be plunged in less orthodox Cam., 
Where dynamics and statics, and pure mathematics, 
Will be piled on his brain’s awful cargo of Cram. 


Edward was always fond of fiction — English, 
French, and German—and at this period formed a 


ane 





EDWARD VIL . 
INGO ENGLA 


De, 








liking for Sir Walter Scott, which he never lost. 
Books of stirring incident by land and sea, naval bat- 
tles, especially those relating to English history and 
works of imagination, like Arnold Forster’s In a Con- 
ning-Tower, possess great attraction for the Prince. 
The part of his education which has left the great- 
est impression upon his mind and character was that 
derived from the tour in Canada and the United 
States, which was made in 1860. The first place on 
which he set foot in the British Empire outside the 
United Kingdom was at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The reason of the visit was that during the Crimean 
war Canada had come to the help of the mother-coun- 
try and had levied and equipped a regiment of foot. 
In return the Queen was asked to visit what is now 
the Dominion, but so long a journey was considered 
unadvisable for the monarch to undertake. The Queen 
was then invited to appoint one of her sons as Gov- 
ernor-General, but they were little more than chil- 
dren, and the proposal was negatived. A compromise 
was effected by a promise that the Prince of Wales 





should visit Canada in the Queen’s stead. The prom- 
ise was fulfilled when the Prince of Wales was seven 
teen, and in July, 1860, H.M.S. Hero, escorted by the 
Ariadne, now a store hulk at Portsmouth employed 
by the torpedo department, conveyed the Prince to 
North America. When the visit to Canada was over, 
the Prince crossed to the United States on the night 
of the 20th of September, leaving behind him his 
titular rank and appearing on republican soil as Lord 
Renfrew. At Detroit the Prince and his companions 


could not get to their hotel owing to the crowds. The 
city was illuminated. If George Washington had 
come to life, it was alleged, there could not have 


been greater enthusiasm or curiosity displayed by the 
people. On visiting Washington, during the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Buchanan, the Prince staid at the White 
House for five days, and made the pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon and the tomb of Washington. The Times cor- 
respondent of the period described the scene as follows: 

“ Before this humble tomb the Prince, the Presi- 
dent, and all the party stood uncovered. It is easy 
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moralizing on this visit, for there is something grand- 
ly suggestive of historical retribution in the rever- 
ential awe of the Prince of Wales, the great-grandson 
of George III., standing bareheaded at the foot of 
the coffin of Washington. For a few moments the 
party stood mute and motionless, and the Prince then 
proceeded to plant a chestnut by the side of the 
tomb. It seemed, when the royal youth closed in 
the earth around the little germ, that he was bury- 
ing the last faint trace of discord between us and our 
great brethren in the West.” 

There have been a few traces of discord since then, 
but perhaps the anticipations of the leading journal 
were only premature. During the Prince’s visit in the 
States political feeling was running high, and after 
a good deal of discussion it was decided that he should 
visit the Slave States. He went a short tour to Rich- 
mond, but a great slave sale, which had been adver- 
tised to be held during the time at which the Prince 
was to be present at Richmond, was postponed so 
as not to offend British susceptibilities. He was taken 
te one plantation, but flatly refused to leave his car- 
riage in order to visit the negro quarters. When the 
Prince left Washington for the Scuth, .President Bu- 
chanan wrote a letter to the Queen, in which he spoke 
ot his departing guest in the following terms: “ In 
our. domestic circle he has won all hearts. His free 
and ingenuous intercourse with 
myself evinced both a_ kind 
heart and a good understand- 
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with his sister, the Crown-Prinecess of Prussia. In 
September, 1862, they were betrothed. 

3efore the Prince had seen his future wife he was 
much attracted to her by a photograph which had been 
shown him by a friend. Actual negotiations were im- 
pending with a view to a contract of marriage with 
a German princess, but after he had seen the beauti- 
ful Dane the project of a Teutonic alliance was imme- 
diately abandoned. I remember the landing of the 
Princess Alexandra and her passage through the 
streets of London on the 7th of March, 1863. From 
Whitechapel to Piccadilly the metropolis was lavishly 
decorated, and the streets were crammed, as thirty- 
four years iater they were crowded to do honor to the 
Princess’s mother-in-law. The Queen’s recent bereave- 
ment was the one blot upon the happy day. A photo- 
graph is in existence depicting tle Princess in pure 
white. orange blossoms in her hair, and the crinoline 
of the period, standing by the Queen swathed in dense 
crape from head to foot, with the Prince of Wales, 
slim, frock-coated, and rather gloomy, standing be- 
tween his mother and a great white bust of his fa- 
ther placed on a pedestal, at which the Queen is gazing, 
thinking, no doubt, of her own wedding-day. 

Early in the following January the Princess of 
Wales was skating at Virginia Water, near Windsor, 
when she was obliged to quit the ice, and the same 


greater pleasure than any other sight. Like the late 
Duke of Sutherland, the King formerly was a first- 
rate amateur fireman. He attended during many years 
of his life most of the great London fires. 

In 1869 the Prince of Wales, accompanied by his 
wife, paid a visit to Egypt, and ascended the Nile 
as far as the ruins of Carnac. The Suez Canal formed 
one of the most interesting points in the tour. M. de 
Lesseps received and escorted them. It may now be 
recalled that the Prince of Wales performed the im- 
portant ceremony of opening the sluices of the dam 
across the then finished portion of the canal, thus 
letting the waters of the Mediterranean into the empty 
basin of the bitter lakes. In 1871 the Prince paid 
an incognito visit to the battle-field of Sedan. He 
was accompanied by General Teesdale. The French 
susceptibilities were highly inflamed at the time, and 
it was important that his identity should not be sus- 
pected. Putting up at a hotel, the time came to pay 
the bill, when General Teesdale, the Prince’s aide- 
de-camp, found that he had no cash. The Prince 
was in the same condition. It was impossible to 
telegraph, as the identity of the party would have 
been discovered by the French, and it would have 
been universally believed that the Prince was visit- 
ing Sedan in order to exhibit his elation at his bro- 
ther-in-law’s victories. After a good deal of discus- 
sion the Prince’s watch and 
that of his aide-de-camp were 
taken by the latter to the local 





ing.” Three thousand guests 
were asked to meet him on his 
return North to New York. All 
the ladies wore crinolines in 
those days, but many of them 
were important people, and 
therefore arrived at a time of 
life when dancing had become 
a reminiscence and ceased to be 
a pleasure. They represented 
the solid element in New York 
society. So solid, in fact, that 
the floor gave way, and it is a 
wonder that no serious accident 
took place. At Albany and 
Boston the Prince had _ the 
honor of meeting Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Em- 
erson. He visited Harvard Col- 
lege, planted two trees at 
Mount Auburn, and drove out 
to Bunker Hill. On the 20th 
of October the Prince re-em 
barked on board the Hero, and 
on the way home was _ reduced 
to salt provisions, as the voy- 
age was greatly retarded by 
heavy weather. On the 15th of 
November he arrived, and from 
that day to this he has pre- 
served a lively and sincere lik- 
ing for the American people. 
_Which has been _ repeatedly 
evinced, not always to the satis- 
faction of some of his future 
subjects, jealous of cousinly in- 
fluence. 

The next event in the Prince’s 
life was his return to Cam- 
bridge, where he was a young 
undergraduate member of Trin- 
itv College. He was not allow- 
ed much freedom, and his gov- 
ernor, Colonel Bruce, had strict 
orders from the Queen not to 
allow him to make journeys un- 
accompanied. On one occasion 
the Prince made a dash up to 
London by himself. Beth his 
absence and = his destination 
were discovered before he could 
reach town, and the enterprising 
young man was surprised and 
mortified on his arrival at Pad- 
dington Station at being met by 
the station-master and royal 
servants, who had been sent 
from Buckingham Palace for the 
purpose. Shortly after this in- 





pawn-shop, and the necessary 
funds were thus raised to res- 
cue his Royal Highness from an 
awkward predicament. 

The month of December is 
notoriously unlucky to the reign- 


ing house of England. In No- 
i vember, 1871, the Prince, his 
| groom, and Lord Chesterfield, 


who had all been on a_ visit 
to Lord Lundesburgh, at Scar- 
borough, were stricken with ty- 
phoid fever. The peer and the 
groom died, and for many days 
the issue-was considered exceed- 
ingly doubtful in the case of the 
Prince. No such public expres- 
sion of emotion had ever taken 
place since the death of Princess 
. Charlotte in 1817. The bulletins 
were watched with breathless 
interest. Sir William Jenner 
and the late Sir William Gull 
exhausted themselves in their 
efforts to save the Prince. 
Strange remedies were tried. 
A sheep was killed, and_ its 
warm and smoking fleece was 
wrapped round the pallid and 
nerveless body of the Prince. 
When he was actually in ca- 
tremis one of his medical at- 
tendants rubbed his _ patient’s 
body with a large quantity of 
old champagne brandy until re- 
turning animation rewarded his 
efforts. The turning-point in the 
illness took place when the 
Prince asked for a tankard of 
British ale. This he drank, and 
never looked back afterwards. 
A great national thanksgiving 
was held at St. Paul’s, which 
was attended by the Prince, but 
a private service of thanksgiv- 
ing was held in the abbey, which 
was described by -Dean Stanley 
in a letter to an intimate cor- 
respondent which has since seen 
the light. One passage is still 
of interest. The Dean wrote: 
“It was one of those rare oc- 
easions on which I was able to 
say all that I wished to say.” 

King Edward’s  eatholicity 
is the object both of censure 
and praise. The King _pro- 
foundly believes that while it is 
not to be expected that every 

















one in the world should believe 





teresting event the Prince was 
summoned to the bedside of his 
dying father. Only a few days 
before Prince Albert had visited 
the Prince of Wales at Cam- 
bridge, and had caught the cold 
from which he never recovered. The Prince of 
Wales was deeply attached to his father, and the only 
oceasion on which his fortitude has deserted him was 
after Prince Albert’s coffin had been lowered into the 
vault, and the eldest son of the dead Prince, advancing 
to take a last look, burst into a flood of tears which 
he was unable to conceal. 

At this period of his life broad-minded Arthur Stan- 
ley, Dean of Westminster, and Laurence Oliphant exer- 
cised a deep influence over his character. With Doctor 
Stanley the Prince visited the Holy Land, and together 
they reached the closely guarded cave of Machpelah. 
Even to royal personages the mosque of Hebron had 
remained absolutely barred for nearly seven hundred 
years, and the Turkish official in charge declared that 
“for no one but for the eldest son of the Queen of 
England would he have allowed the gate to be opened ; 
indeed, the Princes of any other nation should have 
passed over his body before doing so.” The Prince of 
Wales, with characteristic kindness, made Doctor Stan- 
ley’s entrance with himself a condition of his going 
in at all, and when Stanley thanked him for the great 
opportunity the young man answered with some point, 
* High station, vou see, sir, has, after all, some mer- 
its, some advantages.” Since then the Marquis of 
Bute has entered the cave, and, I believe, a few others. 

In the Cathedral of Worms during the Prince’s for- 
eign tour in 1861 he met his future wife for the first 
time. At Heidelberg he met her again when staying 
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day the news was published that an heir-presumptive 
to the British throne was born. The great rejoicings 
over the event were marred by the war between Den- 
mark and Prussia. At breakfast one morning, it is 
related, a tactless equerry read out a telegram an- 
nouncing the success of the German forces. The Prin- 
cess of Wales burst into tears, while the Prince, solici- 
tous for his wife, rated the equerry in vernacular 
English. Sympathy with Denmark and dislike of 
Germany pervaded society at this time, and antipathy 
to the Teuton smoulders until this day, notwithstand- 
ing identity of interest in certain vexed questions 
of European polities, and the recent understanding 
as to Delagoa Bay and Egypt. The influence of the 
Princess of Wales in creating sympathy for Denmark 
extended to her young brothers and sisters in law. 
It is related that about this period a royal guest at 
Windsor asked Princess Beatrice what she would like 
for a present. A whispered consultation with the Prin- 
cess of Wales took place, when the little Princess Bea- 
trice spake valiantly with her tongue and said that she 
would like to have Bismarck’s head on a charger. 
Perhaps the most marked characteristic of King 
Edward during the whole of his life has been his phe- 
nomenal activity of mind and body. His keen interest 
in firemen and fires is indicative of this quality. It 
is remembered in court circles that the assemblage 
of 6000 men of the fire department of New York 
during his American visit gave the Prince of Wales 


the same thing, every one should 

believe something, and should 

act up to his religious belief. 

His catholicity is well illus- 

trated by the following extract 
from a letter of Archbishop Magee, written in De- 
cember, 1873. He is speaking of a visit to Sandring- 
ham from Saturday to Monday: “Just returned from 
church, where [ preached for twenty-six minutes 
(Romans, viii. 28). The church is a very small coun- 
try one, close to the grounds. The house, as I saw 
it by daylight, is a handsome country house of red 
stone with white facings, standing well and looking 
quietly comfortable and suitable. I find the company 
pleasant and civil, but we are a curious mixture. Two 
Jews, Sir A. Rothschild and his daughter; an ex-Jew, 
Disraeli; a Roman Catholic, Colonel Higgins; an Ital- 
ian duchess, who is an English woman, and her daugh- 
ter brought up as a Roman Catholic and now turn- 
ing Protestant; a set of young lords, and a bishop. 
The Jewess came to church; so did the half-Protestant 
young lady. Dizzy did the same, and was profuse in 
his praises of my sermon. We are all to lunch to- 
gether in a few minutes, the children dining with us. 
They seem, the two I saw in church, nice, clever-look- 
ing little bodies, and very like their mother.” The 
daughter of Sir Anthony Rothschild referred to is 
the present Lady Battersea, better known as Mrs. 
Cyril Flower. 

Death has removed nearly the whole of the King’s 
warmest and most intimate friends. The loss of Lau- 
rence Oliphant, who fell under the influence of the 
fanatic Harris in later life, was a great calamity. 


Oliphant is deeply mourned by the King to %vhis dav-~ 
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In 1875 the death of Canon Kingsley came as a great 
blow. 

In 1875 the Prince of Wales went to India. The 
House of Commons voted a sum of $300,000 for the 
personal expenses of the party. The Admiralty set 
aside $260,000 as the expenses of the voyage of the 
Nerapis to and from India. The appropriation was 
not unanimously carried in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Fawcett, a blind member, whose favorite title 
was that of Member for India, objected to the vote. 
Thirty-three members agreed with him. Disraeli was 
then Prime Minister, and in supporting the vote his 
Oriental imagination revelled in depicting the pomp 
with which the Prince would be surrounded and the 
pageants that would adorn his progress. Lord Charles 
Beresford was the life of the party, and many were 
the escapades contributed to the enjoyment of the 
Prince and the suite by one who is now a grave Rear- 
Admiral in the British navy. Sir Bartle Frere, the 
Duke of Sutherland, and Earl Grey also accompanied 
the Prince. 

In Ceylon the party went up country to see the 
process of elephant-catching, and also to give the 
Prince his first experience of big-game shooting. The 
shikari of the party was Mr. F. C. Fisher, now the 
chief commissioner of one of the most important prov- 
inces in Ceylon. The first time that a sportsman goes 
up to an elephant in the jungle is trying to the nerves. 
The elephant is almost indistinguishable from the 
trunks of the trees and the undergrowth, and at the 
distance of a few yards he is almost invisible. No- 
thing but the constant flapping of his ears reveals 
his position to the tyro. The facility with which an 
elephant can make his way through the bamboo un- 
dergrowth of a Ceylon jungle almost impenetrable 
to a biped gives him a distinct advantage over a 
sportsman. To kill an elephant under such circum- 
stances requires coolness and an exact aim. The eti- 
quette of elephant-shooting in Ceylon requires that 
he shall only be hit in the head, body shots being like- 
ly to maim without stopping the animal. The Prince 
of Wales was charged by an elephant under these 
circumstances, and displayed as much coolness and 
skill as if he had been engaged in the sport all his 
life. So much so that even a shikari of Mr. Fisher’s 
standing expressed the warmest admiration for the 
Prince’s skill, courage, and self-control. 

Descriptions of the Prince’s visit to India have 
been repeatedly published, but there is one unrecorded 
incident that may be recounted, which throws a light 
upon the Prince’s tact and presence of mind. It 
was related to me by an eye-witness, a high official 
in the Indian government. It is well known that the 
Indian princes are constantly striving among them- 
selves to obtain greater recognition from the Indian 
government in the form of an addition to the number 
of guns to which they are entitled as a salute. To ac- 
complish this end they do not hesitate on occasion to 
encroach on the rights of others. The Prince was not 
supposed to hold durbars, but his ceremonial recep- 
tions were in every way as impressive and remarkable 
as if they had carried full official significance. At one 
of these receptions a great number of native princes 
and rajahs paid their respects in person to the future 


Emperor of India. The Prince stood on a small car- 
pet upon which no other person was supposed to tread. 
The late Maharajah Sindia, desirous of impressing 
the multitude with his importance and virtual equal- 
ity with the son of the Queen of England, gradually 
edged his way upon the carpet as he exchanged com- 
pliments with the Prince. Sir Bartle Frere whispered 
a few words to the. Prince of Wales, on which the latter 
quietly, but with the greatest dignity, before thou- 
sands of eagerly watching eyes, stretched out his 
hand and gently edged the Oriental to his proper 
place. The act was so quietly done and with such 
simple dignity that the newspaper correspondents pres- 
ent took no notice of the incident. The fact, however, 
of Sindia being made to retire from the carpet on 
which the Prince stood was whispered throughout 
the bazars of India, and according to my informant 
produced a greater effect on native opinion than many 
a bloody victory has done in the past. 

The effect of the Prince’s visit to India amply ful- 
filled the expectations of those who were responsible 
for its conception. 

The influence of travel upon men in high place 
is generally admitted to enlarge the sympathies and 
widen the outlook. Although King Edward has 
visited India and Canada, he has never seen Australia 
or the Cape. I have already referred to his taste in 
literature, but it is difficult not to associate his for- 
eign travels with the contents of the shelves of that 
section of the Sandringham libraries which were the 
especial favorites of his Royal Highness. One who 
had the opportunity of inspecting the books declares 
that the history of our own country, and especially 
the history of our own time, form the majority of the 
volumes. The Indian mutiny occupies several shelves. 
The King has made a practice of buying official reports, 
memoirs, novels, and every new work connected with 
the public and private administration of India. The 
bibliography of the Crimean war is also well rep- 
resented in his library. Colonial history and _ blue- 
books, works of sea power, and the naval prowess of 
British admirals, dead and gone, also give evidence of 
the King’s tastes. 

People whose point of contact with the King when he 
was Prince of Wales was restricted to the Terrace at 
Homburg or at crowded receptions in London have 
sometimes drawn a. contrast between him and Prince 
Albert, his father. The truth of the matter is that a 
strong affinity exists between the subject of this paper 
and men of serious and even Puritanic type. With his 
father, Prince Albert, he has far more in common than 
is generally supposed. The late Prince-Consort vir- 
tually invented Exhibitions. As Prince of Wales, the 
King developed the idea, and by so doing has con- 
tributed enormously to the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion of large masses of his fellow-countrymen, and in- 
deed of the civilized world. As executive president of 
various British commissions he has carried out his 
father’s wishes in a manner that would have de- 


lighted that great and good man had he survived to 
watch his son’s success in combining affability with. 
business sense and shrewdness. 

It should never have been forgotten, when listening 
to stories of Prince Albert Edward of Wales, that when 














anything was said to his discredit, he alone, of all 
Englishmen, was unable to reply. Since he arrived at 
man’s estate he has been the target of slander and of 
reckless and malignant aspersion by people of whom 
the Psalmist wrote, “ The poison of asps is under their 
tongues.” I have very strong reason to believe that 
the malignant stories circulated about the Prince of 
Wales are absolutely false. In the Tranby Croft 
baccarat case, which attracted so much attention a few 
years ago, the Prince was severely blamed in some 
quarters for carrying with him cards and markers. 
It is, I believe, a fact that they were the gifts of the 
Princess of Wales. Many people object to card-play- 
ing, but others do not, and, after all, how many peo- 
ple in the Prince of Wales’s place would have made 
as many friends and as few enemies as the King has 
done? 

Many of Prince Albert Edward’s duties were unspeak- 
ably distasteful, and after the death of the Duke of 
Clarence an increase in the burden of state fell upon 
him. His correspondence was enormous. The social 
duties of the crown largely devolved upon the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, while in other respects they 
had the disadvantages of private station. Marlbor- 
ough House was taxed at $5000 9 year for the rates 
of the Parish of St. Martin, while the Prince’s tele- 
graph bill is said have been over $5000 a year. Nei- 
ther letters nor telegrams are franked, and the de- 
mand on his purse for charities has always been enor- 
mous. Local ceremonies in all parts of the kingdom 
have required his presence under varying conditions, 
and if they have been at times irksome, the fact has 
been considerately and successfully concealed. Here 
is an instance: In 1894 the Prince and Princess of 
Wales attended the musical carnival of the Welsh 
known as the Eisteddfod, held at Carnarvon. They were 
received with much enthusiasm, and were initiated 
into the Druidic rites, the Prince of Wales under 
the name of Iorweth Dywysog (Edward the Prince), 
the Princess of Wales as Hoffder Prydain (Britain’s 
delight), and the Princess Victoria of Wales as Bud- 
dug (Boadicea). Fancy one’s daughter being publicly 
hailed as Buddug! 

Those who read the King’s character only by the 
glittering light of fashionable society fall into error. 
During the whole of his lifetime he has lived under 
the shadow of the greatest responsibility that can. fall 
to the lot of any man—to be King of England. A 
better King than Edward VII. will be it is possible 
te conceive, because he is not perfect, and does not 
pretend to be. He loves England, hates humbug, en- 
joys sport, the play, music, and a good dinner, and is 
thought none the less of by his countrymen on that 
account. The common-sense distinctive of Queen Vic- 
toria descends to her eldest son, and if his ideals are 
sometimes considered to fall short of the standard set 
up for other people by the unco guid, it is not that the 
King does not believe them, but that he does not talk 
about them. It is impossible in the nature of things 
that Edward’s reign will be a long one. It is satis- 
factory to know, however, that the sceptre so worthily 
held by a good woman has passed into the hands of an 
English gentleman. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 
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HE name which has given a name to the era 
of arts, sciences, letters, and politics in 
which we English-speaking people live has 
passed into history. That Victoria is dead 
is not so much, though perhaps no one 
other death in the civilized world could 

create so general a feeling of loss. That the Victorian 
era is closed by the death of her Majesty onJanuary 22, 
that we have formally slipped the last great cable that 
bound our world to its old moorings and sail forth 
now upon the chartless, mapless, and pretty much 
pilotless sea of the new order of things, is a great deal. 

It is not that the Queen exercised so great an influ- 
ence upon the era to which her name attached. No 
monarch of so great an empire probably ever exer- 
cised so little. It is that she was an unchanging 
quantity in a changing world. The England in which 
she died was not the England over which she came to 
reign. No single principle of law, religion, or politics 
which was unquestioned in the year 1837 remained 
unquestioned in the year 1900. But the Queen whose 
long life spanned that mighty era was as maid, ma- 
tron, wife, and widow the same Victoria, with the same 
identity of traits, opinions, prejudices, characteristics, 
as the gir! who gave her hand to kiss to Lord Conyng- 
ham and the Archbishop of Canterbury when they 
came, at five o’clock on the June morning of that year 
now so far in the past, to tell her that the old King, 
her uncle, was dead, and that she reigned in his stead— 
she, a slight, rather shy girl of diminutive stature, with 
her bare feet in slippers, and a dressing-gown over her 
night-dress. It is the same Victoria now who goes to 
rest beside the Consort, whose death made the manner 
of her weed-wearing the one noteworthy course of 
action of her life. The same, in a world where all 
else had changed. 

It is not in the fact that sail and stage-coach and 
mounted post have yielded to the “ ocean greyhound,” 
the express train, the telegraph, and telephone that the 
great change lies, nor in that he whose life was a 
strange parallel to hers in point of time—Mr. Glad- 
stone, the high Tory of her youth and the incarnation 
of mutation—had become an ultra radical to the eyes 
not of her maidenhood alone, but her wifehood and 
most of her widowhood, nor that the House of Lords 
may soon follow her to extinction as a governing fac- 
tor, nor that the franchise in her kingdom has been so 
enlarged and the balance of political power so utterly 
removed from the old equilibrium. It is in the fact 
that utterly new standards of rights and obligations 
have grown to be entertained, so that it is no longer a 
question of the surrender of certain old fortresses of 
power- like the House of Lords or the Established 
Church to the march of “ progress” that confronts 
society, but the total reconstruction of society itself. 

Therefore is the death of Queen Victoria the drop- 
ping of the pilot, though she cannot be said to have 
steered the ship of our civilization; the slipping of the 
cable, though she cannot be said to have anchored it. 
It is, perhaps, more like the fading behind the horizon 
of the most and last prominent object on the familiar 
home coast as we sail like Columbus into an untried 
sea. 

Who and what was Queen Victoria, whose name 
filled so much the mouths of so many millions of peo- 
ple through the longest actual reign—for of George 
III.’s sixty years on the throne nearly a third were 
passed in a strait-jacket. 

Thackeray with his pencil has shown us Ludovicas 
Rex in three pictures, the latter two being respectively 
a set of regal robes and a little baldheaded, weazened, 
tottering, miserable old man. No such sharp satirist 
will ever assail the memory of Victoria; but there is a 
vast, an awful difference between the name and the 
wearer of it—the one like a banner draping a mighty 
hall in which are assembled all the mighty men, states- 
men, poets, painters, philosophers, wits, and the great 
new lords of commerce and invention, and the other a 
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plain matter-of-fact Church of England widow with 
just enough poetry in her soul to admire a highland 
sunset, as a hundred thousand other tourists have done, 
and just enough queenliness in her nature to deplore 
a great European war because it would set her uncle, 
King Leopold, at odds with his father-in-law, Louis 
Philippe. 

There have been, it is undoubtedly true, times in her 
career when the Queen has been said to have exercised 
a potent influence in the affairs, particularly the for- 
eign affairs, of state, but when we reduce all these royal 
phenomena to their true proportions we generally find 
in them the workings of a mind in which notions of 
what may be called professional kingship wherein a 
keen notion of what Matthew Arnold calls conduct, 
together with a due regard to her Majesty’s relations 
toward what may be called the coterie or “ set” of 
rules, predominate rather than any broad principles 
of policy. 

In politics Queen Victoria undoubtedly was, as _be- 
came a grateful Hanoverian, a Whig, and was the last 
of that once powerful party. What Sir Robert Peel, 
the younger, called “that fine old English gentleman 
civil and religious liberty ” summed with its grandiose 
vagueness her notion of the political desideratum of 
the land where she reigned but did not govern. Be- 
yond the fact that Prince Albert was in favor of the 
repeal of the corn laws, much to the rage of the at 
that time and for a long period before thoroughly dis- 
loyal Tories, we have as yet no evidence, and our 
knowledge runs up to the year 1860, that Queen Vic- 
toria did not consider that the English polity became 
a satisfactorily finished thing by the settlement of 
1688 as amended in 1715. It is true, of course, that 
the great changes in the internal government of her 
empire have, beginning with the attempted enactment 
of the second great reform bill—that of 1866—with 
the attendant Hyde Park riots, come since the date 
mentioned as that limiting our trustworthy knowledge 
of her position on the great changes of her time. But 
it is doubtful that any evidence will ever be produced 
establishing a bond of active sympathy between the 
Queen and the mighty aspirations of her people. Nor 
will there be any that she in any way sought to op- 
pose the tendencies of her time. There will be plenty 
in all probability that she simply did not realize them. 
It was her rare good fortune to be satisfied with the 
sphere to which her construction of the English con- 
stitution assigned her, and which had principally to do 
with the formalities of her relations to her courtiers 
and her “ cousins,” the monarchs of the earth. 

In foreign affairs, in which department of the gov- 
ernment, nominally hers, her interest was most marked, 
the controlling principle of her conduct was the pre- 
servation of existing things. It was this principle that 
led her to oppose the Crimean war, because she and the 
Czar Nicholas had an understanding of statu quo. It 
was this that led her to the most sovereign act of her 
career—outside the ladies of the Bed-chamber matter— 
when she lent Lord John Russell the weight of her name 
to enable him to get rid of his troublesome colleague 
in the Foreign Office, the unique, the inimitable Palmer- 
ston, the man who if he had joined to his wonderful 
knowledge of John Bull’s character the ability to lay 
out any really great line of action wherein to direct 
John Bull, whom he so readily controlled, would have 
been the greatest of English statesmen. The osterisible 
cause of her action was the recognition, without con- 
sultation with her colleagues, of the government found- 
ed on the coup d’état—a deliciously Palmerstonian au- 
dacity. The great moving cause was his public recep- 
tion of the highly popular exile Kossuth—a scandal in 
the orderly mind of the Queen, in view of her friendly 
relations with the popular exile’s insulted master, 
Franz Joseph. It was this that led her to an outburst 
of sympathy which would have been ostentatious had 
it not been so sincere toward the exiled house of Or- 
leans, and again to an unpopular display of interest in 
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the fallen fortunes of the upstart house of Bonaparte, 
when twenty-two years afterwards it, having in the 
mean time become an existing thing, came knocking 
for asylum at her hospitable doors. In all this we 
seem to recognize a social rather than a regal feeling. 
It was the outrage of les convenances in the inter- 
course of kings that stirred her. 

Therefore, we find the public life of Queen Victoria, 
at least with our present guides, a barren field of re- 
search. It is with much more interest that we turn to 
her private and personal life—not that she was so 
notably a blameless woman. It would have been 
strange if she had not been, and blameless women are 
fortunately the rule rather than the exception among 
Anglo-Saxon maids and matrons, and were long be- 
fore the accession and reign of Queen Victoria came 
to give a great manyapostrophically inclined people op- 
portunity to pour out periods of exaltation of virtues 
which could only have been remarkable by their ab- 
sence. It is interesting, the private life of the Queen, 
because it tells the story of her wifehood and widow- 
hood to an eminently discreet, useful, and clean-minded 
and well-regulated man, whose life history was a sacri- 
fice to her, her duties, and her love; whose life his- 
tory might have been, had his life run its natural 
course among the soldier nobles of the great German 
Empire of whose formation he so fondly dreamed, one 
to leave a nobler monument than the ornate mauso- 
leum at Frogmore. 

There is little of significance in the maiden days of 
the Queen as Queen, save the great and touching de- 
votion of the graceful and roué old cynic Lord Mel- 
bourne, who as Premier inducted her into the mysteries 
of majesty, rode at her bridle through the Windsor 
woods, and forsook her mother the Duchess of Kent’s 
whist table to sit always at her right in the royal 
after-dinner drawing-room. England was, of course, 
delighted at the accession of this maidenly and at that 
time sprightly monarch after nearly half a century of 
a mad, a bad, and a silly King. She had esprit. “‘ The 
weather,” she said, “ was not near so hot ” as the High- 
Church sermon she had to listen to on a Sunday dur- 
ing her girlish days of Queenhood. She had a will of 
her own, as she promptly cut her mother’s apron- 
strings, and sent Sir John Conroy, the family mentor, 
packing with a pension of £3000 a year, but no share 
in the new government or household. It is customary 
to say that her accession gave a new lease of life to 
the monarchic principle. This is mere fudge. Before 
she had been Queen a year came the Bed-chamber inci- 
dent which kept Sir Robert Peel and his party out of 
office for eighteen months because she would not give 
up the companionship of the Whig ladies of her house- 
hold—* If I had had Albert I never would have been 
guilty of that foolishness,’ she said in after-years— 
and set the Tories in such lasting fits of disloyal rage 
that one of them was called out by a Whig for his ut- 
terances several years after the Bed-chamber incident 
was history and Sir Robert installed in the Premier- 
ship from which his own betrayed followers came to 
expel him. The monarchic principle has never been in 
danger in England except to the eyes of superficial 
observers, and is not in more danger now than the 
rights of property, perhaps not in as much. The 
name of king or queen is to the loyal British subject 
as the Stars and Stripes to a loyal American citizen, 
simply the symbol of a proud and dominant nationality. 
There is no more reason for altering this symbol than 
there is with us for having Congress decree the pat- 
tern of another flag. 

The marriage was one that was fated almost from 
the cradles of the Queen and Prince. She, “ Vickel,” 
and the “ May Flower,” as she is called in the letters of 
the Saxe-Coburg family, was born on May 24, 1819, 
and he on the 26th of August following. But one life, 
that of little Charlotte, Princess of Wales, was be- 
tween her. the daughter of George III.’s fourth 
son, Edward, Duke of Kent, and Victorie Marie Louise, 
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fourth daughter of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld and widow of the Prince of Leiningen.” That 
flickered out before little Vickel was out of baby- 
clothes, and the court chaplain of the duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg, in his baptismal sermon at the christening of 
little Albert, second son by being the later birth of 
twins of the Duke, and therefore first cousin to the 
heir-presumptive of the English throne, hinted at the 
match in a reference to the high station which the 
baby prince might one day be called upon to occupy. 
All the influence of the Coburg family was used to 
further the match. The Dowager-Duchess began pre- 
paring her grandson’s mind for it when he was barely 
twelve years old. The ablest of the Coburg family, 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, performed the same 
service for his sister and his royal niece. It was 
through his planning that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
brought his two sons Ernest and Albert to stay four 
weeks at Kensington Palace with the Duchess of Kent, 
and the plan was carried out despite the opposition of 
William IV., who wished a match with the royal house 
of Holland. In the following year, that of the Queen’s 
accession, we find Albert sending an album containing 
a Rose des Alpes from the top of Mount Rigi, and a 
scrap of Voltaire’s writing which he had got at the 
house at Ferney, to his royal cousin. The marriage was 
tacitly understood then as a future certainty, and 
doubtless would have come to pass much sooner than 
it did had not the affairs of royalty, into which the 
young Queen entered with a zest and enjoyment almost 
incomprehensible to us who have seen the long, almost 
virtual abdication which followed her husband’s death, 
driven all notion of matrimony out of her head. 

It was not fair to the young Prince, who winced at 
it, saying that if his queenly cousin, for whom at this 
time, and indeed at the time of his marriage, he en- 
tertained little more than a cousinly affection, should 
put him off a few years longer and then take up with 
some other of her fine suitors he would be heavily 
handicapped in whatever other career he should choose. 

But the affair was brought to a speedy climax when 
the brothers of Coburg paid another visit to their 
cousin, now in her castle at Windsor, on October 8, 
1839. No maiden princess could have been insensible 
to the beaux yeux of Albert, least of all a princess of 
the very human house of Hanover. His picture painted 
at that age shows him to have had a face and head 
more of the Greek than German type. He was tall, 
graceful, athletic, a master with the foils, possessing 
the talent both of small-talk and solid conversation, 
and an amateur both of poetry and music. One week 
after the arrival of the brothers the Queen sent for 
the younger of them upon his return at noon from 
hunting and made not merely a formal offer of mar- 
riage, but a declaration of love. 

The union thus made certain was a sacrifice of the 
Prince’s career, and was felt to be so by both parties 
to it, though the Prince, as the Queen wrote in her 
journal, would not allow it. That he felt it such is 
quite plain from his letter to his grandmother, written 
on the 11th of the following month. In it he said: 

“The Queen sent for me alone to her room a few 
days ago, and declared to me in a genuine outburst of 
love and affection (Ergiisse von Herzlichkeit und 
Liebe) that I had gained her whole heart, and would 
make her intensely happy (iibergliicklich) if I would 
make her the sacrifice of sharing her life with her, for 
she said she looked on it as a sacrifice: the only thing 
which troubled her was that she did not think she was 
worthy of me. The joyous openness of manner in which 
she told me this quite enchanted me, and I was quite 
carried away by it. She is really most good and amia- 
ble, and I am quite sure Heaven has not given me into 
evil hands, and that we shall be happy together. 

“Since that moment Victoria does whatever she 
fancies I should wish or like, and we talk together a 
great deal about our future life, which she promises 
me to make as happy as possible. Ah, the future! 
does it not bring with it the moment when I shall 
have to take leave of my dear, dear home and of you! 

“T cannot think of that without deep melancholy 
taking possession of me.” 

“ Heaven has not given me into evil hands.” “ Ah, 
the future!” “Deep melancholy taking possession of 
me.” This is not the language either of an ardent 
lover or of a man at all elated by the prospect of be- 
coming the father, though not the head, of a royal 
family. It was not a position that any man of spirit, 
unless he were deeply in love with his bride-elect, could 
have taken without some regret, and Prince Albert’s 
rather boding humor is to his credit. 

He had not long to wait for the first of the disagree- 
able events inseparable from his new position. He 
had reached Aix-la-Chapelle in January, 1840, en route 
in state to the dominions of his royal cousin through 
those of his well-satisfied uncle, Leopold, the match- 
maker, when word reached the party, composed of him- 
self, already invested with the order of the Garter, his 
brother, his suite, and Lord Torrington, Colonel Grey, 
and Mr. Seymour, that Parliament had cut down the 
contents of his privy purse from £50,000 to £30,000 
a year. This petty saving was conceived in the Radical 
cant of Joseph Hume and brought forth in the Tory 
spite of Colonel Percy Sibthorpe, the mustachioed 
butt of the House, whom O’Connell had overwhelmed 
on another occasion with his parody beginning, 

Three colonels in three different ages born, 
and ending, 
To make a third she shaved the other two. 


It could not have passed had it not been for the 
Queen’s probably unconstitutional stand in the Bed- 
chamber business, but it is an interesting illustration 
of the utter lack of all that makes for tact or deli- 
cacy and the consideration of the feelings of others 
in the British character, a lack which debars the 
average Englishman from the title of gentleman, ac- 
cording to French and, much more so, American 
standards. To have voted no privy purse would have 
been a stand for principle. “The Queen of England 
has no right to marry a pauper and expect the nation 
to enrich him,” the opposition might have said. The 
cheese-paring policy pursued was merely a stand for 
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a practice, the universal British practice of offensively 
bad manners. From other slights of a similar char- 
acter Prince Albert had wisely guarded himself by 
declining all titles. It was not till some years after- 
ward that he was granted and assumed the modest 
title of Prince-Consort, a style befitting him in his 
life-long position at the Queen’s left hand. 

So they were married in the Chapel Royal at one 
o’clock in the day of February 10, 1840, the Prince 
having made a terribly seasick voyage across the 
Channel on the 6th, and were driven off to honey-moon 
at Windsor “in,” as Greville tells us, “one of the 
shabby old travelling chariots.” 

The honey-moon that began that day lasted un- 
clouded for nearly two-and-twenty years. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that Queen Victoria from 
February 10, 1840, till the few weeks preceding the 
14th of December, 1861, was the happiest woman in 
the world. She was Queen of England, and she fair- 
ly enjoyed the duties which the British constitution 
imposed upon her. To a woman of imagination the 
prospective of misery at the foot of the social pyramid 
of which her throne was the apex would have been a 
constant source of sorrow. But there is not the slight- 
est evidence that the sufferings of the British poor and 
lower working-classes, which was for the first time 
brought to the world’s attention during the first 
decade of her reign, which wrung the souls of such 
men as Shaftesbury and the “ Tory Socialists,” filled 
them full of a vague but oppressive sense of some duty 
somehow unperformed by the * privileged classes” in 
the state, which brought from Charles Kingsley his 
one great novel of Alton Locke, ever disturbed the 
Queen’s dreams. She doubtless thought that in the 
language of the liturgy of the Church, of which she 
was the head, she was doing her “ duty in that state 
of life to which it had pleased God to call her,” and 
that others should do the same. The Crimean war 
came somewhat more closely home to her. She could 
realize an evil that left gaps in half the homes of the 
landed gentry, if not of the nobility, through the deaths 
of the younger sons who officered the British army. 
She wrote a public letter at the time, of condolence 
and commendation, which the loyal British public 
elected to take as an act of great merit, and concern- 
ing which one of the war songs of the time was writ- 
ten. But on the whole she was a happy Queen of 
loyal and unexacting subjects, and the great dark 
stream of modern life whose depths so teem with tragic 
conjecture to those who sympathize with their kind 
cast no tragic reflection into her palace windows. 

But if happy as a Queen, as a wife and mother she 
was thrice and four times blessed. In all those years 
the most untoward events that her journal records are 
one when “my precious, inestimable husband” is 
thrown from his horse, and another when “ poor 
Vicky ” in the Highlands “sat down on a wasp’s nest 
and was much stung,” and “I was too much alarmed 
to go to her assistance.” The simple-minded earnest- 
ness with which she relates in ‘her journal the details 
of the delightful life in the Highlands from 1848 to 
1861 makes of her journal a flawless mirror of perfect 
domestic happiness. He must be the most maniacally 
fanatie of king-haters who can read that artless story, 
the minutiz of Albert’s stag-shooting, the talks with 
Kittie Kear and the other Highland men and women, 
the tremendous excitement about the great expedi- 
tions incog. to Fishie Glen and Grantown, and the 
rest of that pleasant rural uncrowned existence, with- 
out a feeling of sadness for the poor woman upon 
whom a shadow fell, for her impenetrable, dimming 
the golden glory of the birches and the soft white 
sheen of the autumn snow. 

All may not have been as joyous for the Prince- 
Consort in the carrying out of the “sacrifice” of 
which she spoke in her offer of marriage. John Bull, 
patterning by such high examples as that shown him 
by Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham in the privy- 
purse debate, kept on showing his offensively bad man- 
ners. There is no knowing to what length his rude- 
ness would have gone had the Prince followed the ad- 
vice of the Duke of Wellington and accepted the com- 
mand of the army, so long and ill held by the Queen’s 
cousin, the Duke of Cambridge. John was ill-bred 
enough in other matters. There was grumbling in the 
very House of Lords about the granting of the poor 
honor of sitting in an arm-chair beside the throne at 
the prorogation of Parliament and driving to West- 
minster beside the Queen in a state carriage. 

“Pshaw!” said the Prince’s royal uncle-in-law, the 
brutish King of Hanover, when his nephew had de- 
clined to walk with him in the streets of London, urg- 
ing as an objection the assemblage of a crowd, “ come 
on, man. They won’t hurt you. You’re not nearly as 
unpopular as I used to be, and they never hurt me.” 

This jealousy of the foreign consort, which was 
manifested as soon as the Queen had shown her abso- 
lute dependence upon and inseparable union with him 
by insisting on his attendance at the state audiences 
of her ministers, and which was heightened by the 
residence with the royal family of Baron Stockmar, 
Prince Albert’s confidential adviser, lasted almost his 
life through, and was only overcome by the slow real- 
ization on the part of the English people of Prince 
Albert’s devotion to the duties which his busy mind 
and conscientious spirit created for him in his other- 
wise strictly ornamental position at the Queen’s left 
hand. The encouragement of the growing commercial 
interests of the time, so far as lay within his narrow 
sphere, was the principal outlet of Prince Albert’s 
energy, and the organization of the first Universal 
Exhibition, or World’s Fair, in the Crystal Palace of 
1851, was the greatest achievement of a man who, had 
he had power in a kingdom whose monarch’s rule is 
personal, might have done really great things for the 
betterment of the condition of his subjects. 

That the Queen was conscious of the even happiness 
with which she and hers were blessed in those years 
and was thankful to the Giver of all good, by whose 
light as revealed she strove to live, would be deducible 
from even a superficial knowledge of her character, 
even if positive evidence on the point were lacking. 
Some shadow of the great cross that was to be laid 
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upon her seems to have fallen on her at the time of 
the exile of the house of Orleans, when, as she said, 
she almost shuddered to contemplate her own contrast- 
ing happiness. 

The simplicity of the Queen’s character is well 
shown by the ease with which the adventurer Bona- 
parte ingratiated himself and the obscure Spanish 
Countess whon he had married into her favor. He 
was, as Greville remarks, the first man whom she had 
ever met on the footing of equality, and he took 
prompt advantage of this vantage-ground to secure 
for himself the stamp of what may be called the social 
approval in the coterie of kings which her approba 
tion conferred. He did it by the old but always ef- 
fective method of familiarizing himself with the life 
history of the subject of his flattering attentions. 

“It is very odd,” exclaimed the ingenuous Queen, 
after her visit to Paris in 1855, “but the Emperor 
knows everything I have done and everywhere I have 
been since [ was twelve years old; he even recollects 
how I was dressed.” 

This conquest was doubtless the pinchbeck Napo 
leon’s easiest diplomatic achievement. 

So, pleasantly, with the loyalty of subjects, the de- 
votion of her husband, in the rearing of her family 
passed youth and middle age approached, and still no 
cloud was seen. upon the royal horizon. “ Vicky,” the 
Princess Royal, was happily married—a love match 
like their own was insisted upon by both parents—to 
the Prince of Prussia. “ Bertie,” as the Prince of 


who might rightly inherit his father’s title of * Al- 
bert the Good.” There is in the invaluable Greville— 
that excellent clerk of the Privy Council, the fortu- 
nate wasting of whose energies which he so constantly 
bemoaned made him the Pepys of the Victorian era’s 
first half—an entry which ought to soften the hearts of 
the severest critics of the Prince of Wales. It was in 
November, 1858, that the Queen and Prince-Consort 
wrote him a letter which formally emancipated him 
from parental control. They said that their son 
might have thought their rule severe, but that his 
welfare was their only object, as, well knowing the 
seductions of flattery which he would meet, they had 
sought to strengthen his mind. He was now his own 
master, and while they would never press advice upon 
him, they would always gladly give it to him. “ The 
Prince,” says Greville, “ brought it [the letter] to 
Gerald Wellesley [his tutor] in floods of tears.” 

Three years afterwards the Prince was more fully 
emancipated from parental control by the hand of 
death. It is said by his biographer that the Prinee- 
Consort’s last act of devotion to his wife’s interests 
was the draughting, while on the sick-bed which was 
to be his death-bed, of a memorandum of a note to 
the government of these United States in the matter 
of the Trent affair. It is also said that the modera- 
tion which he counselled to the ministry of Lord Palm- 
erston by the terms of the note was greatly instru- 
mental in averting the war which was then imminent. 
The statement has the royal sanction, and it is borne 
out by the probabilities both that the Prince-Consort, 
devoted as he was to the idea of the union of North- 
German states, should have hoped for the preservation 
of our Union, and also that the ministry, covertly bent 
as it naturally was in the interests of sound states- 
manship on the destruction of the greatest of com- 
mercial rivals, should at such a time have heeded more 
than at other times the Queen’s wishes in an affair of 
state. ‘It is a fact, however, that, interesting and per- 
haps grateful to Americans as it is, does more honor 
to the Prince’s heart than head. The establishment 
of a Southern slave republic would have made a per- 
petual market for British goods, the loss of which has 
been, and every year is more so, a source of incalculable 
damage. Such an establishment would have been the 
most probable outcome of the war then averted. 

From that winter day when typhoid passed the seem- 
ingly charmed barriers of the Queen’s happiness her 
life has been clad in weeds. Of late years, particu- 
larly since her “ jubilee,” in 1887, she has somewhat 
forgotten the widow in the Queen, but the Queen who 
emerged from the vale of sorrow into which she en- 
tered at Prince Albert’s death was not the Queen of 
the sunny Highland days. 

And the debauch of sorrow, for such it must be 
termed, in which the Queen indulged, the wearing of 
weeds at her son’s wedding, the giving up of time, 
which might have been better spent, to pilgrimages to 
all the living-places of her dead husband as to shrines, 
the abdication of her formal duties—these things make 
the blamable spot in Victoria’s life. 

It has been said herein that the Queen’s politics 
were Whig, and so undoubtedly they were, save for 
the brief period when Lord Beaconsfield, who once, as 
M. Disraeli, had humbly offered to stay out of the 
cabinet if the Queen so willed it, sought to infuse into 
the British monarchy something of the spirit of per- 
sonal government. That the only creative British 
statesman of the century was persona gratissima to 
the Queen there can be little doubt, and that he was 
so largely because he sought to appear at least to give 
her some effective place in the government is probably 
the fact. Since the fickle breath of popular favor died 
in the great sails of empire which he spread, his 
Empress of India has been content to watch the suc- 
cessive and invariable failures of the governments 
which followed his, once indeed expressing a preference 
to Lord Hartington to Mr. Gladstone as head of the 
Liberal ministry, and more recently with great wis- 
dom preventing the accession of a man of Mr. La- 
bouchere’s unstatesmanlike mind, undignified conduct, 
and in public life unprincipled character to the cabi- 
net. 

Farewell, then, Victoria, and with her farewell to 
the land which we of the New World love as “ Old” 
England. Last great symbol of the old order that 
changeth, and as it yieldeth to the new let us be hope- 
ful that her laureate’s words may still prove true, 
and God continue to fulfil himself in many ways. 

A. E. WATROUS. 
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HARLES GREVILLE, in his journal, tells 
us that when George IV. died he was 
struck by the small apparent sensation 
that the King’s death created, but that 
there was at the time a great deal of 
bustle and considerable excitement which 

were caused by the activity of the new court and the 
eccentricities of the new King. When the crown was 
transferred to the head of Queen Victoria, she ac- 
cepted her new duties with tranquillity. When she had 
been on the throne six days it was said of her that 
she transacted business with her ministers and _per- 
formed her queenly duties as if she had been on the 
throne six years. English writers are naturally prone 
to make most of the virtues of English sovereigns and 
to pass lightly over their defects, but until Queen Vic- 
toria came to the throne, successive monarchs for a 
thousand years, with the possible exception of Alfred 
and Edward VI., were remarkable rather for bigotry, 
immorality, or stupidity than for virtue or intellect. 
Her Majesty’s immediate predecessor was frank and 
good-humored, but he was more occupied in providing 
for his family, legitimate and illegitimate, than in 
raising the standard of what a King of England should 
be. George IV. was a heartless voluptuary, and, in 
the slang of the present day, a “ bounder ” of the most 
pronounced description. King William was sometimes 
weak, sometimes obstinate, and always deficient in 
penetration and judgment. To these degenerate 
Guelphs Queen Victoria succeeded. From the seclusion 
of Kensington Palace, where she passed her girlhood, 
she suddenly entered the arena of party. Both Whigs 
and Tories endeavored to avail themselves of the 
Queen’s name. The Tories pretended that she was 
captive in the hands of the Whigs, and the Whigs 
boasted of the warmth of her sentiments in their favor. 
A weak or an unwise woman would have blundered 
into a partisanship from which she could never have 
extricated herself. The quiet dignity and cool im- 
partiality of Queen Victoria were as remarkable with- 
in a month of her accession to the throne as when, 
sixty years later, she received the homage of her peo- 
ple from all parts of the world, and, what was per- 
haps more remarkable still, the expression of cordial 
respect from the other branch of the English-speaking 
race. The Queen struck a note on her accession to 
the crown which she maintained throughout her long 
reign. That note was one of kindly sincerity and ob- 
stinate good sense, which have been, perhaps, her two 
most remarkable characteristics. It has been said of 
her that she never made a mistake. That is, of course, 
too courtierlike to be true, but she probably made 
fewer mistakes than any personage who has played a 
great part in public affairs. If her errors have been 
few it is not because her actions have been weak. 

The year after she came to the throne the High- 
Church interests were desirous of moulding her opin- 
ions through sermons preached at the Chapel Royal 
by Mr. Percival and Mr. Hook, afterwards Dean of 
Chichester and author of The Lives of the Archbishops. 
The then Bishop of London, cognizant of the intention, 
preached himself for several Sundays for the purpose 
of keeping Hook out of the pulpit. The Bishop, how- 
ever, managed to fall from his horse and broke his 
collar-bone, and the High-Church clergyman found his 
opportunity. The Bishop before his accident had 
warned the Queen that she must expect a very strong 
sermon. Her curiosity was excited. When she heard 
it, it did not at first appear to her so strong as she had 
expected, but Hook seems to have told the Queen that 
“the Church would endure, let what would happen to 
the throne.” On her return to Buckingham Palace, 
the Marquis of Normanby, who had been at the chapel 
—the time was the end of July—said to her, “ Did 
not your Majesty find it very hot?” She said, “ Yes, 
and the sermon was very hot too.” 

The position of a girl called to the English throne 
is one that might soften the hearts of all critics and 
disarm the attack of every foe except those of political 
partisans. To the idol of political party in constitu- 
tional countries every one bends the knee. The Queen’s 
character was first vividly revealed to the nation in 
what is known as the Bed-chamber difficulty. The in- 
cident throws light on much that has since happened. 
In 1839 the Whigs had fallen and the Tories were wait- 
ing in tranquil security to arrange their new govern- 
ment. It is part of the English political system that 
the great ladies in personal attendance upon the sov- 
ereign retire with the old administration. The Queen 
objected to this arrangement. She was only twenty 
years of age. She was lonely. She was about to lose 
Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, whom she re- 
garded as her chivalrous friend. She positively re- 
fused to separate herself from the ladies of her house- 
hold. _ Sir Robert Peel objected, but failed to shake her 
determination. Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, fancied he might have some influence 
with her. He made no impression on the Queen. The 
Duke of Wellington then brought his guns to bear, 
and endeavored to persuade her to yield. She was as 
immovable as the Eddystone Light-house. Ready with 
answers to all that was said, and with arguments in 
support of her determination, she foiled her inter- 
locutors. They told her that she must consider her 
ladies in the same light as Jords who changed with the 
ministry. She answered: “ No. IL have lords besides, 


and these I give up to you.” The ornamental officers of 
the court, such as the Lord Chamberlain, the Gold- 
stick-in-waiting, the Lords-in-waiting, the Master of 
the Buckhounds, and other picturesque, obsolete, and 
useless functionaries were the lords referred to by the 
Queen. The little lonely girl of twenty years of age 
was impervious to persuasion. The Queen’s refusal 
to change, in accordance with precedent, the ladies 
of the Bed-chamber, resulted in the resignation of 
Peel and the restoration of Lord Melbourne’s admin- 
istration until 1841. It was a high trial to English in- 
stitutions when the wishes of a Queen in her twentieth 
year overturned a great ministerial combination with 
the tacit assent of the people of England. Historians 
have scarcely treated this event with the importance 
it deserves. It illustrates not only the invincible firm- 
ness of her character, but the mysterious relation pre- 
vailing between the sovereign and her people. There 
is nothing occult or of divine right about it, but it is 
something which the most powerful minister, the very 
idol of democracy, can never attain. It is out of his 
reach. He is a party man. The Queen was for no party, 
and before she was of age was accepted by her people 
as one who could do no wrong. 

More than half a century afterwards, when it seemed 
likely that Mr. Gladstone would carry his Home Rule 
Bill and civil war would be the inevitable result, it was 
freely stated that the Queen, repeating the Bed-cham- 
ber incident in sacrificing the letter and fulfilling the 
spirit of the constitution, would have made a personal 
appeal to the people of the United Kingdom, in which 
her experience, her responsibility, and her love for 
them united in urging her, to invite them to pause be- 
fore taking a step which once taken would be irre- 
traceable. The firmness and good sense displayed by 
the Queen in the Bed-chamber affair supply the key 
to her character throughout the whole of her life. She 
has ruled her family as with a rod of iron, but with a 
loving hand withal. If the Queen’s books, which tell 
so charmingly of her domestic life, here and there sug- 
gest contagion with the commonplace, those who are 
not critics by profession will discern a deeper meaning 
in the simple story of a happy family which the Queen 
has told to her people. Like other sovereigns and peo- 
ple in high places she never loved contradiction or 
discussion, though her books reveal feminine charm 
and humility of disposition in matters outside the 
area of the prerogative. 

Her amiability may be illustrated by two anecdotes. 
In 1848, when thrones were toppling in every direc- 
tion and the French revolution had bundled Louis 
Philippe about his business, the Queen wrote a letter 
to the Duchess of Gloucester contrasting the then 
state of affairs on the Continent with her own situa- 
tion. She wrote with such sympathy of the sufferings 
of others in whom she was interested and with such 
deep thankfulness for the many. blessings which she 
herself enjoyed, and which she said she almost 
“ orudges ” when she looks round and sees the afflic- 
tions of so many whom she loves. The expression is 
faulty, but the idea is clear enough. The other in- 
stance of the Queen’s characteristic amiability is 
shown by her great love for children. One or other of 
the grandchildren was always about her, and the young 
people belonging to the court functionaries have often 
been admitted to the presence. One of these, a little girl 
of eight or nine, was at the Queen’s luncheon table when 
she saw her Majesty handling the bone of a fowl in the 
German method. The little girl, who had been well 
brought up, dropped her knife and fork, looked up at 
the Queen, and said: “ Piggy wiggy! You are a piggy 
wiggy.” The Queen is said to have been slightly dis- 
concerted, but pleaded her Teutonic origin and habit. 
On another occasion, recently, the little daughter of a 
portrait-painter who was engaged on the miniatures 
of the Princess Beatrice’s children, accompanied her 
mother in the room at Osborne set apart for a studio. 
The Queen entered, and seeing the little girl, said, 
‘““My dear, where do you live when in London?” The 
child answered, not knowing the little lady in black: 
“Oh! I live in the Buckingham Palace Road. Where 
do you live when you are in London?” “Oh!” said 
the Queen, smiling, “I live in Buckingham Palace.” 

From the firmness and amiability of the Queen have 
strangely enough proceeded the only chill in the rela- 
tions subsisting between herself and her people. Her 
mourning for the Prince-Consort, who died in 1861, 
was long resented. It never ceased. In her Majesty’s 
bed-room it is pathetic to note that above the pillows 
on the right-hand side there was always hung a por- 
trait of the late Prince-Consort surmounted by a 
wreath of immortelles. The same sad memorials were 
in every bed-room that the Queen ever occupied. By 
some accident a photograph was taken of the bed-room, 
which found its way to the public in a little book 
ralled The Private Life of the Queen. I understand 
that the book has been suppressed or bought up, but 
in the copy in my possession the wreath of immortelles 
is clearly portrayed. For many years the Queen retired 
almost completely from public life, and probably no 
sovereign of any country in the world ever resided less 
in the capital of his kingdom than Queen Victoria in 
London. She detested the metropolis, and suffered 
from the atmosphere of the great city. The Queen’s 
habit of shutting herself up at Windsor, Balmoral, 
or Osborne was, in a sense, unfortunate. It fa- 


miliarized the people with the absence of the sov- 
ereign, and many persons, misled by the volubility 
of the small Republican party that always exists in 
England, arrive too hastily at the conclusion that 
monarchical institutions are nearly at an end. The 
convenience of constitutional sovereignty is so great 
as an effective solution of certain democratic prob- 
lems, to be overcome in no other way, that even an in- 
visible Queen is better than no Queen at all. Still, 
revelations of the Queen’s strong character and do- 
mestic virtues continued to leak out, and her prolonga- 
tion of the period of the widow’s mourning ceased to 
irritate the great majority of the people when it was 
found that her complex duties as head of the state 
were not only faithfully performed, but had never 
been interrupted. Ceremonial she disliked, and public 
appearances were not to her taste, but the reception she 
met with at her two jubilees was quite as much a trib- 
ute to the woman as homage to the sovereign. 

The Queen’s firmness and tenacity of affection and 
general amiability were accompanied by a deep humil- 
ity of spirit not seldom found in the character of truly 
religious women. Although small in person, the Queen 
impressed every one with whom she was brought in 
contact with a sense of her dignity. This quality, al- 
though impressive, lends itself to caricature. On one 
occasion one of the grooms-in-waiting was engaged in 
“taking off” his royal mistress, much to the amused 
enjoyment of some members of the court. His imita- 
tion of the Queen playing the piano and singing a song 
was irresistible. Just as he was finishing, the Queen 
entered the room, and at once recognized the fact that 
she was being caricatured. A dead silence prevailed. 
The guilty courtier turned pale and tried to stammer 
out some excuses. His tongue refused its office, and 
he waited to receive his sentence. The Queen, in a 
stern voice, commanded the Honorable at once to 
repeat the entertainment. This he did in fear and 
trembling, but gradually warmed to his work, and the 
Queen laughed until the tears came into her eyes. 
Since then the courtier in question has often been 
asked by her Majesty to repeat his imitation, and 
those who have been privileged to see it declare that 
the likeness is lifelike. The Queen’s amiability and 
absence of self-consciousness on this occasion are an 
indication of her real greatness. Could any one cari- 
cature the Kaiser with safety to his skin? 

After such reigns as those of the four Georges and 
William IV., the high standard of personal character 
insisted on at Queen Victoria’s court makes an im- 
mense impression upon the English people. The domes- 
ticity of the Queen is sneered at in fashionable society, 
but those who understand their countrymen are well 
aware that the purity of the court has done more to 
strengthen the throne than all the pageant and state 
by which it is surrounded. The Queen was once dis- 
cussing with a clergyman the Bible characters with 
whom she might be thrown in a future life. “ Your 
Majesty might meet David,” said the cleric. “Oh! 
No, no,” said the Queen. ‘“ Not David. Not David.” 
She looked upon him as a Judean Charles II., and 
had no wish to encounter the amorous Psalmist in 
another and brighter sphere. Her domestic life has 
always been carefully ordered on business lines. One 
womanly phase of her character is displayed in her re- 
lations to her domestics. An old black-lettered docu- 
ment hangs in the great servants’ hall at Windsor 
Castle. It is headed, “These good rules found in the 
study of Charles I. of blest memory ”: 





Profane no divine ordinances. Touch no state matters. Urge no 
healths. Pick no quarrels. Maintain no ill opinions. Encourage 
no vice. Repeat no grievances. Reveal no secrets, Make no com- 
parisons. Keep no bad company. Make no long meals. Lay no 
wagers. 

These rules observed will maintain 
Thy peace and everlasting gain. 


The Court Circular often contains loving and thank- 
ful words written by her Majesty’s own hand as a 
tribute of gratitude and friendship to some faithful 
servant who has gone before. Her friendship for John 
Brown, whom she made into a gentleman by royal pre- 
rogative, is proverbial. He was a rough, uneducated, 
and sometimes presuming fellow, but he was honest 
and trustworthy, and, until he took to the bottle, was 
a good disciplinarian and strictly just. Most of the 
Queen’s servants were Scotch, as she found them loyal, 
honest, trustworthy, and silent. 

Queen Victoria led a noble life. She personified all 
that is best in the British character. Firm to ob- 
stinacy, tender-hearted and affectionate without being 
emotional, tranquil in action, reasonable in idea, 
though without claim to genius or transcendent ability, 
the Queen will live in history by force of her char- 
acter. Great knowledge and an iron will gave to 
the Queen an influence in the control of public af- 
fairs which was, in fact, more akin to that of the 
Stuarts than to the constitutional conditions which are 
the theoretical foundation for the House of Hanover. 
While sticklers for constitutional nicety grumbled at 
and resented the Queen’s overwhelming influence in 
publie affairs, and were indignant at her Majesty’s use 
of the German language, and at her predilections for 
her German relatives, they loved her as well and faith- 
fully as ever a free people loved a great ruler and a 
good woman. 
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HERE is a reverse 
a side to the Tabriz 
picture, a side not 


greatly in evidence 

to the wayfarer, 
and which, by force of con- 
trast, only serves to empha- 
size the poverty and mean- 
ness of the mass. Behind 
the barriers of mud, in the 
better quarters of the city, 
are comfort and a certain 
elegance. There are riches, 
which are scarcely what is 
conveyed to American ears 
by that term. Within the 
big enclosures which frown 
down upon narrow streets 
are great gardens, surround- 
ing the homes of the rich, 
which cover sometimes a 
whole square and are radi- 
ant with flowers and musi- 
cal with the laughter of 
fountains. There are the shaded courts of the anderun 
—the women’s quarters—where Persian great ladies 
pass lives of irksome idleness. There are fine horses, 
stables full of them, for the horse is a mania of Iran. 
There are servants no end, gold and silver vessels of 
strange workmanship, jewels, fine raiment, mural 
paintings, and tapestries such as can no longer be 
bought. 

But when all is said and done, it is a 
meagre magnificence. The fashionable American house 
might seem to the wealthy Persian of to-day un- 
couth in its arrangement, but for splendor it would 
call to his mind the descriptions of Paradise. He 
really knows little of decoration. When he has fin- 
ished & room in mirror-glass, made partitions of 
open-work, hung big chandeliers and put in European 
lamps, a table, and some bent-wood table-d’héte chairs, 
and covered the floor and what remains of the wall 
space with the richest of hand-wrought carpets and 
hangings, he has done the best he can. There is no 
further latitude except to “pile it on.” Oriental 
splendor is a phrase that has been handed down to 
us; the real thing for which it once stood is out of 
existence. The most strenuous and lavish efforts at 
display of luxury in Persia nowadays are altogether 
along European lines, and they are clumsy. 

Tabriz unquestionably takes its key-note in such 
matters from the Vali Ahd, the Crown-Prince, whose 
residence here gives a court tone to the town. The 
tendency of the Kajars—the reigning family—is tow- 
ard modern development. The Shah is studious of 
Kuropean customs in everything, from art to artil- 
lery, as his father was before him, and has trained 
his sons to the same beliefs, probably at some sacri- 
fice of his popularity with the conservative elements 
in his kingdom. 

His Royal Highness the Vali Ahd has been an apt 
scholar in the modern school, and necessarily has a 
notable following. According to the Persian tenet, 
the Shah is vice-regent of the Prophet, who in his 
turn is vice-regent of Allah. It will be observed, then, 
that the Vali Ahd, albeit he is to outward seeming a 
roly-poly and very materialistic young man, is not so 
very many removes from the Almighty, and it is hard- 
ly surprising that he should be held up as the glass 
of fashion. 

The Kajars have failed, however, of securing uni- 
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versal endorsement of all of their innovations. They 
have not succeeded, for example, in making the mus- 
tache wholly popular. The greater number of men 
of importance in all walks of life, including the mol- 
lahs, who are the high-priests of old fashions, as well 
as of Mohammedanism, still glory in the beard, which 
to the Persian of former days was the sine qua non 
of a male. In the army, the postal, customs, and dip- 
lomatie services, as well as in the serving-class, the 
younger men affect the mustache, and are proud in 
proportion to its magnitude. It is wholly a European 
idea, for among their neighbors, both to the north 
and east, the beard is still the mark of true manhood 
and dignity, and receives attention commensurate there- 
with. Fashionables of the town kave abandoned, too, 
the dyeing of the hair, beards, and finger-nails with 
henna, counting it a relic of barbarism. 

Most of the dignitaries and men of independent 
wealth are backward, too, about adopting the Kajar 
fashions in dress. They continue to wear the long 
silk robes, which have been the Persian costume from 
time immemorial, but officials and the artisan class 
affect the clerical frock and rather loose trousers 
which constitute the habit favored of his Majesty. 
In the bazars you may quite often see well-to-do shop- 
keepers of middle age at work with queer needles and 
skeins of silk, deftly embroidering designs about the 
collars of voluminous silken garments, such as were in 
vogue in the Sufi reigns. The head-gear remains about 
the same. The majority of men wear the _ barrel- 
shaped cap of black lamb’s-wool, known as kulah. 
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It varies in form, as do the American “ blocks.” The 
mollahs and Seyyids adhere to the turban, in colors 
distinctive of their status. There are also seen the big 
sheepskin thatch of the mountaineer, and the round- 
topped, stiff- crowned, visorless cap of the Chinese 
Turkoman. 

There is royal method in having the heir-apparent 
reside in Tabriz. In the management of this hetero- 
geneous, troublesome, but rich province of Azerbijan 
the young gentleman is being “ tried out,” to fit him 
for occupancy of the Peacock Throne at Teheran. The 
Shah himself was exiled here while waiting for the 
day that should remove Nassr-ed-Din to Paradise, 
and leave the royal shoes empty for the son to 
step into. The training is a good one, for the north- 
western province, in active relations with the outside 
world, offers a variety of details which make it a capi- 
tal preparatory school for kings. Residence in Tabriz is 
calculated to bring the Crown-Prince into contact with 
al! the elements that are apt to make his head “ lie 
uneasy ” when once he gets the crown on it. He has 
here a large and difficult population to look after, vast 
commercial and manufacturing interests to consider, 
nice questions of international preferment to settle, 
and the most intense and diversified religious feeling 
to keep in check, for here Armenians, Babis, Ali-Ilahis, 
and professors of other queer native dogmas abound, 
and the Greek, Roman, and Protestant Christians have 
strong representations. He is eternally rubbing el- 
bows, too, with the Kurds, who in themselves are about 
the most perplexing question in Persia. 

He has much to do with army matters, since the gar- 
rison in Tabriz is a nursery of the country’s military 
forces. And since Azerbijan pays into the royal trea- 
sury a sum far and away greater than does any other 
province in the réalm, he learns to the uttermost the 
gentle art of squeezing the tax-payers, which, after 
all, is the thing thost essential to success in the Per- 
sian kingship. It is hard for him to entertain as 
liberally as he needs must do, and have any money 
ahead, and from time to time, therefore, the parental 
hand is invited to go down into the Imperial coffers 
at Teheran, the depth of which, despite the superficial 
fact that the country is bankrupt and constantly mort- 
gaging itself anew to get money, is said to be still 
filled with riches to a depth of which men wot not. 

Tabriz gets, in its turn, more or less benefit from 
being the residence of the Vali Ahd. Whatever of 
princeliness there happens to be in him finds expres- 
sion in the conferment of improvements upon the town, 
though it is pretty well established now that rulers 
of the Kajar dynasty are prone to “ want their pres- 
ents back.” When the Shah Muzaffer was living in 
Tabriz, as Vali Ahd, he founded a school, before men- 
tioned. The standard of education was considerably 
raised thereby, but it is like most of the royal ben- 
efices in Persia—the beneficiaries pay, in the long-run, 
for all they get. When celebrations are held, the 
Prince often foots the bills, but it is part of the custom 
for the rich who profit under his favor to come up 
handsomely with presents to him, so that he is more 
apt to gain by the transaction than not. It is merely 
an efficacious method of taxing the few to give enjoy- 
ment to the many. 

The Vali Ahd’s financial troubles do not interfere, 
however, with his living in a fashion worthy of a 
prince. In addition to his regular palace he has the 
famous Bagh-i-Shamal, or “ Northern Garden,” which 
was built by Muzaffer-ed-Din before his accession to 
the throne. This is one of the city’s show spots. Its 
fountains, stables, and collections of birds and ani- 
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mals are held of great account in Tabriz. The prince 
is now in the neighborhood of thirty, well educated, and 
progressive, though perhaps not so popular, personally, 
in Tabriz, as his father was at the time of his resi- 
dence there. 

It is the province of the Vali Ahd to appoint gov- 
ernors for the several towns in his territory. The 
present governor of Tabriz, Nizam-i-Sultaneh, is a man 
of sixty or thereabouts, a nice old gentleman, with 
much money stored up, but lacking somewhat of the 
activity and executive force which made memorable 
the administration of his predecessor, the Amir-i- 
Nizam. The latter gentleman, who, if I am not mis- 
taken, was of Nestorian parentage, had a businesslike 
way. He on one occasion braved the whole Moham- 
medan power by imprisoning a mollah who was stir- 
ring up trouble, and sending him under guard to 
Teheran. Again, he broke the grain corner by means 
of which a lot of unscrupulous nabobs were starving 
the poor, and by putting on the market a lot of 
grain which he had saved up for the purpose forced 
the ring to yield, and released the grain for con- 
sumption, thus averting a general famine. But the 
Amir-i-Nizam was too much of a governor and a man 
for his own good, it would seem, and in spite of all 
his labors in behalf of the people, and his distinguished 
service at the head of the armies in the Kurdish trou- 
bles, the sun of favor ceased to shine on him, and the 
position passed to another incumbent. 

The governorship of Tabriz is a wearing job. There 
hangs over the governor’s head forever the haunting 
likelihood that he will be asked to move on. He is, 
after all, only a pilgrim and a stranger in the province 
he is supposed to govern, and in making reforms and 
returning the tax of his bailiwick he has to combat a 
municipal machine which is perennial, the more so 
because its members are hereditary noblemen, with 
villages on their rent-rolls, who always have money 
to pass up when the call comes. They are judges, 
jury, and counsel, and each, besides, is superintendent 
of his own penitentiary. 

The police organization is remarkable in its way. 
Probably there is not a more thorough system of 
espionage in the world, not even in Russia. The plan 
of it should suggest to New York machine-managers 
that there are some things yet left undone. The po- 
liceman does not draw a salary. He pays his alderman 
by the month for letting him be a “cop.” The city 
and the people in it are then “at his disposition,” as 
the Spanish have a nice way of saying, in order that 
he may get his money back. The Persian policeman 
is looking not for convictions, but for something to 
quiet him, and the way he shakes down evil-doers in 
his precinct calls for admiration. 

There are no such luxuries as street lamps in Ta- 
briz. When you go out after dark your servant goes 
ahead with a big Japanese lantern. You wonder that 
the streets are so desperately lonely and silent. Not 
a being meets you. You never hear a footfall. 

*You would hardly think this was a city of two 
hundred thousand people’ I said one night while 
walking homeward with a friend trom a house where 
we had been entertained at dinner. * We have come a 
mile or two, through the very heart of the town. It 
is only ten o'clock, and we haven't seen a soul.” 

‘You didn’t look into the angles of the walls.” was 
the answer. “TI have counted six of these ferrets that 
they call ferrashes, or policemen. Now watch how 
easy it is to stir them out if vou only know their 
holes. We were just entering the shadows of one -of 
the little bazars. The shutters of the booths were 
ali up. There was not a sound. We halted before a 
bake-shop. My companion gave a sharp ery, and 
quick as a flash two men*tumbled down from the top 
of the stone structure on which the great sheets of 
bread: are spread in the daytime. That was_ their 
eyrie. There they watched the long night through. 
They knew us and grinned, profitably. 

* No European.” said my companion, as we moved 
along in the wake of the scuffling man-servant with his 
lantern, “is lost sight of for a single minute. Wher- 
ever he goes in Tabriz he is followed, and men are 
posted to watch every step of his return, and see him 
safe inside his door. If anybody had undertaken to 
hold us up he would have been knocked down or shot, 
and dumped dead or alive into the guard-house inside 
of five minutes. We were under close scrutiny from 
the minute we stepped into the strect. 

Up to a few years ago a password was fixed upon, 
every night, by the chief of police. It was communi- 
cated to the consuls of the European governments, for 


the benefit of foreigners, and any man found on the 
street late at night, say after nine o’clock, who could 
not give the password, was locked up in a guard-house 
such as no white man would be apt to forget. ‘ But,” 
I said to the man who was telling of this procedure, 
“was there no way of convincing them you weren’t 
a burglar or a footpad, other than spending the night 
in a cell?” 

* Certainly. A few copper shahis served as well as 
a commission from the governor.” 

This system of “ greasing,’ I was informed, is em- 
ployed by all sorts of petty rogues to secure theim- 
selves from molestation. That is where the policeman 
gets even. 

For crimes of the more serious sort the punishments 
are not only punitive, but deterrent to the last degree. 
Seme of them would suggest a general disposition to 
cruelty among the people. I was assured, however, 
that the tendency is rather in the other direction. 
The Persian idea of punishment involves the maximum 
of severity, and the execution of the law upon one 
offender is meant to be a stern warning to all his 
kind. But the payment of a sufficient sum of money— 
sometimes amazingly small—may open a way of es- 
cape, even to a murderer. The bastinado is common 
enough, and for almost any offence a man may have a 
dozen or so of stout rods broken on the soles of his 
bare feet. Thieves have their hands eut off, or in des- 
perately bad cases are buried alive, head or feet down- 
ward, according to the gravity of the charge and the 
prisoner’s record. 

The thing against which the Persian authorities 
have most steadfastly set themselves is highway-rob- 
bery. There was a time, as I think I have already 
said, when every road in Persia was infested with 
armed robbers, who thought as little of murder as they 
did of seizing your valuables. Several of the leaders 
of these gangs, one of them the gentleman who is car- 
rying the heavy chain in an accompanying illustra- 
tion, were blown-from the cannon in Tabriz, and the 
fragments of them scattered over the barrack-yard. 
Some others, who have practised their trade in the city, 
had their throats cut, and were then suspended by the 
feet from the gateway of the Vali Ahd’s palace, for 
people to look at. A few examples of this sort of dis- 
cipline, as prompt as it was positive, put a quietus on 
read-agenting in the neighborhood of Tabriz. 

ihe increase of the military forces (though one is 


sharc -put to it to find out how it can be afforded) 


and tio Russian system of cavalry patrol upon the 
highroads also operate to bring about good order. 
This Persian army is puzzling. European drill-mas- 
ters, of whom Persia has always had a good number, 
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of different nationalities, declare the Persian to be 
the very best of military material, but whenever he 
goes into a fight he is worsted. The surprising thing 
is, not that he gets thrashed, but that he fights at all. 
There is nothing to tempt him—neither chance of 
promotion nor a very good prospect of pay. The ser- 
vice—twelve years of it—is compulsory. The soldier 
has a nominal compensation, something like ten dol- 
lars a year, but he does not get.it. It is held back 
for three or four years—less if .he is lucky—and when 
it comes it trickles through the hands of numberless 
paymasters and officers of higher or lower degree. 
The sum that reaches the man in the ranks is not 
enough to make any person jealous of him. 

Everybody with whom I ever talked on the subject 
in Persia concedes that the Persian soldier is a good 
fellow, and takes his medicine with a grace that must 
plead for him with the Prophet. But he knows he 
must support his wives and children, just the same 
as though he got something for his service, or as if he 
did not wear a uniform at all. So he cobbles, or does 
whatever he can, and makes the best of the very bad 
bargain he got when he was born a subject of the 
Shah. You see him everywhere in Tabriz, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in squads, invariably good-natured, 
and usually lugging the musket, rifle, shot-gun, o1 
whatever arm happens to be his. But every day, 
morning and afternoon, he must do his bit of drill 
at the Citadel. Daybreak hears the bugles calling, 
and about the last sound that comes across the city 
at night is the music of the soldier bands, playing 
for prayers, in that sombre mockery of a fortress. 

This Citadel is far and away the biggest and most 
visible thing in Tabriz. It was built, perhaps, by 
Ali Shah. At any rate, it is known as Ali Shah’s 
Arch. It is a massive pile of brick, nearly 150 feet 
high. Persian legend has some fabulous tales to tell 
of it. Grim and brown, it towers above everything 
save the mountains behind the town. At first, story 
tells, it was a mosque, the biggest in Persia, and 
equipped with genuine barbaric magnificence, with 
marble courts, they say, and gardens through which 
streams wandered. Then it was turned into a fort, 
and sections of its stupendous walls were battered 
down by one enemy after another, including Russians 
and earthquakes. To-day only a part of it remains. 

For nobody knows how long, women found guilty 
of infidelity to their marriage vows were taken up to 
the top of this ominous tower and dropped, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, into the stone-strewn court-yard be- 
low. Only one lady ever survived to describe the sen- 
sations. She spread out her habiliments so as to form 
a parachute, and descended to the pavement as softly 
as thistle-down. Convinced that Allah meant to coun- 
tenance her foible, the governor pardoned her. There 
she ceases to figure in history. If tradition be trust- 
worthy, another escape, equally marvellous, once took 
place in this same court-yard. A notorious robber 
had been sentenced to be blown from the cannon. Al- 
lah, doubtless through the agency of a liberal back- 
sheesh, enfeebled the powder, and after the wholly 
nominal explosion the gentleman rearranged his 
clothing and walked off. The officials cried “ Allah! 
Allah! A miracle!’ and took the man to the gov- 
ernor’s palace, where, when the story was told, a robe 
of honor was fastened on him, and he lived happy ever 
after. There is nothing to show whether he was merely 
made a policeman or was elevated to some higher ot- 
fice. 

Next to the army, perhaps the pet institution in 
Persia—the Azerbijan part of it, at least—is the cus- 
tems. At present this service is wholly in charge of 
3elgians, who, under the direction of a M. Theunis, 
reorganized the entire system throughout the realm 
some years ago. The reason for this change may 
safely be left to the reader’s inference. It may be 
said, however, that the Belgian did his work well, 
and that the customs machinery in Persia to-day is 
up to date in most particulars, and runs with the ut- 
most smoothness, and, it is said, without the aid of 
“* orease.” : 
The posts, though comparatively regular, are still 
in a primitive state of development, since the means 
of transportation are about the same in most sec- 
tions as they were a hundred years ago. There are 
two mails a week out of Tabriz, going to Europe, and 
two coming. These move with comparative regularity. 
What has been said concerning the safety of the roads 
is best borne out by the scant protection which it is 
found necessary to furnish the post-riders. You meet 
the carrier on the way to or from Julfa, the Russian 
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border—an easy-going Persian, on a scrawny nag with 
shabby trappings, and attended by one man, half ser- 
vant, half, soldier; and so, year in and year out, the 
rich postal business of Tabriz with Europe travels 


undisturbed. From Julfa the mail goes by Russian 
troika service, under Cossack guard, to Akstafa; thence 
by rail to Tiflis and Batoum, by Russian steamer to 
Odessa, and overland by rail. By arrangement with 
the German government, certain bags, known as the 
* Berlin bags,” are sealed in the principal cities of 
Persia, and are not opened until they reach the German 
capital. This curtails delay, and letters for France, 
England, and America are usually sent in these bags 
to ensure haste. For all that, it takes the better part 
of a month for a letter to get from Tabriz to New 
York. 

The telegraphs of Persia have undergone consider- 
able improvement during the reign of Muzaffer-ed-Din. 
His passion for the practical has borne good fruit in 
this. The Indo-European company’s line—the “ Indo,” 
as it is popularly known—makes complete transit 
from Europe to India, by connecting with the East- 
Indian lines at Teheran. There probably is not a 
finer piece of telegraphic construction in the world. 
The poles are all of steel, and the survey, from Julfa 
to Tabriz at least, is as nearly in a straight line as 
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can be imagined. Mountains, gorges, rivers, have not 
been allowed to divert it. It is constantly under in- 
spection and repair. In addition to the company’s 
wires, the poles carry a third, for the sole use of the 
Persian government. The maintenance of this was a 
condition of the concession, Within the past few 
years branch lines have been constructed, connecting 
Tabriz with points on the western border and to the 
south, and since the mountain tribes were weaned 
from the habit of tampering with the lines, the cities 
of the whole kingdom are tolerably well united by 
wires. 

In the absence of a newspaper in Tabriz (there was 
one once, but the present Shah suppressed it when 
he was Crown-Prince) ,the * Indo” agent there, a clever 
Briton, issues each day a bulletin ef the half-dozen 
principal events of the world’s news. This is sent in 
manifold to the consulates and to the homes of other 
European and Levantine residents, as well as to Per- 
sians of note. 

But even a news bulletin, mails twice a week, and a 
cable service at about three English shillings a word, 
do not prevent Tabriz from being. even at this very 
late date, well out of the world. To the American. 
whose -tympanum is once keyed to the diapason of 
New York, it is a long way from—Franklin Square. 
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T will hardly be felt by those who of late have 

- had an opportunity to become somewhat fa- 

miliar with the operations of the .West Point 

cadet mind that the agreement just entered 

into by all four classes in the Military Academy 

to refrain hereafter from hazing means a defi- 

nite end to that feature of West Point life. It is to 

be feared that the Academical millennium, when the 

upper-class man and the “ plebe” will lie down to- 

gether, is still far from being near at hand. Not that 

the cadets will fail to keep their pledge.- No one who 

knows. anything about them, and the absolute sacred- 

ness to them of a promise once given, will for an in- 

stant question that. It is the text of the pledge itself 

which leaves something, several things, to be desired. 

Omitting the preamble, here is what the Presidents. of 

the respective classes submitted as the action of the 
corps of cadets on the hazing subject: 

“We... do now reaffirm our former action abol- 
ishing the exercising of fourth-class men, and do 
further agree to discontinue hazing, the requiring the 
fourth-class men to eat anything against their desire, 
and the practice of ‘calling out’ fourth-class men by 
class action, and that we will not devise other similar 
practices to replace those abandoned.” 

And what is it that has been abandoned? To begin 
with, the “ exercising,” which already was abandoned 
after it reached its culmination of brutality in the 
summer of 1899; second, requiring fourth-class men 
to eat things against their desire; third, “ calling 
out ” fourth-class men by class action; and, fifth, 
hazing in general. This last clause to the lay ear 
sounds sweetly enough: to cover the entire subject. 
But, unfortunately, there was revealed in both the 
recent investigations at the Military Academy ex- 
tremely vague ideas of just what constituted hazing. 
Hardly a-cadet who was examined would admit that 
“bracing” was hazing. “ Bracing” means calling 
upon a new cadet at all times and in all places, in 
the ranks, in the mess-hall, in the tents in the camping- 
season—wherever he may happen to be, in fact—to 
assume an absurd position with his chin drawn in and 
his shoulders thrown back in a grotesquely exaggerated 
reproduction of the position of the soldier:as taught 
in the regular drill. ‘‘ Bracing” is explicitly excluded, 
according to the testimony of the cadets, from that 
“ exercising ” which it is agreed shall.be discontinued. 
The cadet who stands at the head of the class that is 
to be graduated this year made a long argument before 
the military court of inquiry in favor of “ bracing.” 
In his view it was a valuable feature, an almost indis- 
pensable feature, in the new cadet’s training. Without 
“bracing” the West Point cadet would not differ: in 
bearing from the cadets of scores of other military 
schools in the country. The young man was very 
much in earnest in the defence he made of the time- 
honored practice. He believed every word that he said, 
and refused under any circumstances to bring it within 
the definition of hazing. 

Yet in the hands of the hazer truly great “ bracing ” 
may be made one of the most exasperating, humili- 
ating, and painful of crosses. Its practice is as flatly 
against the Academy regulations as is the practice of 
forcing new cadets into fist fights. It may even be 
made brutal if carried to extreme, and not unfre- 
quently it is carried to extreme. Its defence rests 
upon the impertinent cadet assumption that they, the 
cadets, know better than the Military Academy au- 
thorities what is best in the way of training for the 
new cadets. 

Requiring fourth-class men to eat things they do not 
want is specifically mentioned as among the practices 
that are to be done no more. This particular speci- 
fication, of course, is because of the charge made by 
the friends of the late cadet Booz that he was seri- 
ously injured by being forced to swallow tabasco 
sauce. The evidence brought out both by the Army and 
the Congressional investigators seemed to pretty clear- 





ly establish that the tabasco swallowing was among 
the more harmless of the pranks played by upper- 
class men upon plebes. Probably all who heard it 
were convinced that neither Mr. Booz nor any other 
cadet was ever injured by his tabasco, or “ hell sauce,” 
as the cadets call it, experiences. The fact that it is 


specified in the agreement is interesting, however, as 


indicating what does and what does not, in the cadet 
mind, constitute hazing. Hazing in general is aban- 
doned in the agreement, and obviously forcing plebes 
to swallow unpleasant doses does not fall within the 
definition of hazing, or it would not be specifically 
mentioned. And if forcing plebes to swallow tabasco 
sauce, chew soap and rope ends, and eat quinine is 
not hazing, and must be specially mentioned to be in- 
cluded in an agreement not to haze, how about half 
a dozen other similar devices to make the life of the 
plebe a burden which are not so specified? The pledge 
reads that no new inventions will be adopted to take 
the place of those that are abandoned. It is not neces- 
sary to resort to new inventions. There are plenty of 
old ones still in stock. If forcing plebes to eat things 
is not hazing, and must be specifically mentioned to 
come under an agreement not to haze, then forcing a 
cadet to get under the mess-room table and growl 
like a dog, and have his food tossed to him dog-fashion, 
is not hazing, nor is forcing him to climb upon the 
ridge-pole of his tent and crow like a rooster, nor is it 
hazing to make him sing wash lists to some popular 
air, and to make love to Indian clubs and guitars. 
Query.—Under the cadet definitions of the word, are 
any of the so-called “funny formations” hazing? 
Like Cesar’s Gaul, all development of West Point 
cadets is divided into three parts—exercising; doing 
menial service or fighting; and “funny formations.” 
The “funny formation” consists of making the vic- 
tim do ridiculous and humiliating things. Young 
Sheridan, for instance, had to gallop up and down the 
company streets shouting, “ Turn boys, turn!” in imi- 
tation of a certain ride famous in connection with his 
father, the late General Sheridan. Other cadets had 
to commit to memory laudatory things about them- 
selves printed in their home local newspapers, and 
either recite them as orations or sing them to some 
well-known air. Then there are the rat. funerals, 
where plebes are compelled to act as pall-bearers, while 
other plebes, dressed fantastically, must act as high- 
priests and choristers, and “sound off tecks,” as it is 
termed, “tecks ” being cadet for texts. Last summer, 
instead of a rat, it was a large cockroach that was 
caught in the camp and named Voltaire. Voltaire was 


‘guarded constantly by plebe sentries until he died. 


There was to have been a very impressive burial ser- 
vice over Voltaire, but a suspicion spread through the 
camp that some of the officers had got wind of what 
was going on, and Voltaire’s interment was private 
and wholly without ostentation. : 

Under the general head of hazing do the cadets 
mean to include the exacting of menial services, fag- 
ging, in other words? There were decidedly misty no- 
tions in the minds of many of the cadet witnesses as 
to whether making a plebe clean guns, run errands, 
carry water, sweep out tents, make beds, and do the 
general work of the man-servant was or was not haz- 
ing. Several who were examined spoke as though it 
was rather meritorious and self-abnegatory on their 
part that they had never required members of the 
fourth class to black their boots. All those who fol- 
lowed the testimony brought out from day to day be- 
fore both the Congressional and the Army committees 
will regret that the corps of cadets in its recent agree- 
ment did not specifically include this pernicious prac- 
tice as among the things to be given up. As indulged 
in at West Point, it had all the features of the most 
vicious fagging system. The theory of the Academy 


government is, of course, that the cadets of all the 
four classes are on precisely the same social plane. 
That unless he is an officer of the corps exercising his 


legal authority, an upper-class man has no more right 
to give an order to a plebe, or to exact service of any 
kind from him, than he has to a member of his own 
class. 

There is, of course, the hope that the cadet corps, 
in the agreement signed on the 19th of January, used 
the word hazing in a broader and more comprehensive 
sense than appeared to be the understanding of the 
term in the minds of many of the individual mem- 
bers who testified. It is obvious from the temper of 
the investigators both from the Army and from Con- 
gress, as well as from the attitude of Colonel Mills 
and the other authorities of the Academy, that it will 
be unfortunate—for the cadets—if there is a misun- 
derstanding upon this point. So far as the Academic 
authorities are concerned, and they are backed by the 
unanimous sentiment of the country, the hazing that 
has got to go is hazing in its widest meaning, including 
annoyance or interference’ of any kind whatsoever 
with fourth-class men. If the cadet code under which 
affairs of this kind have been largely administered of 
late includes a hazing definition of narrower range 
than this, and if there is an attempt to apply this 
code as has been done in the past, along these nar- 
rower lines, there must be a clash which will be very 
apt to curtail cadet Academic careers. 

In the clause regarding “calling out” fourth-class 
men there is in the agreement a limitation to the ef- 
fect that “calling out” shall not be by class action. 
The fear of being “ called out” was the lash that kept 
the plebe in order. Letting alone the question of the 
propriety of young men in process of training to be- 
come officers and gentlemen indulging in fist fights, 
like some bruisers in professional pugilism, there was 
the further fact that from the very nature of things, 
as was brought out particularly by the Congressional 
committee, there has not been and cannot be any ele- 
ment of fairness in these battles. By the mere routine 
of his daily work at the Military Academy, the cadet 
who had been there one year becomes a trained athlete. 
Not one class man in fifty, fresh from home, would 
be a fair match for him. To say that the combatants, 
under cadet rule, were always within ten pounds of 
the same weight is more quibbling’ One was as hard 
as nails and in the pink of condition; the other more 
or less flabby, and, besides that, depressed and dis- 
pirited from perpetual harassing, and the effect of 
his new and hard surroundings. The plebe simply 
was forced to the battle-ground to receive an unmerci- 
ful drubbing, and if by any chance he won his first 
battle. he had to fight and fight again, every time with 
a fresh antagonist, until he was finally battered into 
helplessness and submission. It was not merely with 
one or two school bullies that the unfortunate new- 
comer had to contend. He found all the three upper 
classes organized, through their “ scrapping commit- 
tees” into three aggregate bullies, all concentrated 
against him. 

This system the agreement abolishes, but it does 
not abolish the * calling-out” system on individual 
accounts. But the authorities of the Academy, with 
Congress and the people of the United States back of 
them, have included fist-fighting under the term haz- 
ing, and have it down on the list with all the other 
practices of that ilk that must go. 

But whatever may happen, the action of the corps 
of cadets in voluntarily agreeing to abandon at least 
the worst of the hazing practices is a great step for- 
wards towards removing from West Point what has 
long been one of the blemishes upon a splendid insti 
tution. The encampment during the coming summer 
will be watched with great interest. It is during that 
season that the worst of the hazing is usually done, 
and if the summer of 1901 passes without any recur- 
rence of these objectionable practices, it will be the 
general verdict that the investigations by the Congres- 
sional and Army committees have accomp'ished very 
beneficial and lasting results. C. Ww. TYLER. 
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HE history of the world does not show an- 
other instance of a ruler who aroused such 
passionate love and devotion in the minds 
and hearts of her subjects as did Queen 
Victoria. The average Englishman re- 
garded the Queen as something more than 

Queen; to him she was always first the woman and 
mother. Comparatively few Englishmen had seen her, 
still fewer subjects of the British Empire had looked 
upon the face of their ruler, and yet to them she 
had a personality as real as if they had seen her times 
without number, had spoken with her, and really knew 
her. In the years of her deepest seclusion, when the 
grief for the loss of her husband was too poignant to 
let her mix with the world, to the Britisher she was 
something more than a figure-head. He saw her al- 
ways the woman, the mother, and the Queen, and he 
came to have for her a sentiment amounting almost to 
passion. 

The Englishman is not sentimental. Sentiment is 
the emotion’ which he abhors most. He prides him- 
self upon his impassivity and the control which he 
exercises over his feelings. But the most impassive 
of Englishmen was always aroused by the mention of 
the Queen’s name. Americans become emotional over 
the flag; Frenchmen have hysterics over the honor of 
their country; but to arouse the Englishman it was 
only necessary to mention the Queen. An ill-consid- 
ered fling by a foreigner has made more than one 
Englishman show his teeth-and bare his arm. Foreign 
newspapers might attack anybody or anything, the 
men in whom Englishmen devoutly believed or the 
sacred institutions which they cherished, and _ they 
were scornfully disdainful. Let but a word be said 
against their Queen, a disrespectful or contemptuous 
or insulting word, and they were ready to fight. It 
was chivalrous this self-constituted championship. 
Every individual Englishman was willing to do battle 
for the woman who represented to him the highest 
type of womanhood. 

Curiously enough the great mass of Englishmen 
knew little or nothing of the sovereign as their ruler. 
They had only the vaguest idea of the part she took in 
the government of her realm and her people; they 
knew practically nothing of the controlling and domi- 
nant force she exercised in international and domes- 
tic politics. But about this they cared nothing. It was 
suflicient for them to know that she was a good wo- 
man, a woman whose heart always went out to her 
people, who shared with them their joys as well as their 
sorrows, who was keenly interested-in everything that 
could make them better and happier. And perhaps 
more than anything else was the knowledge that she 
was a woman who had suffered much, whose heart had 
been sorely wrenched, and whose spirit often tried, and 
yet through it all she had remained serene, hopeful, 
always an example for right living, always an inspira- 
tion to the weary and the afflicted. Perhaps that was 
the real secret of the devotion which she inspired, in 
Englishmen the world over. 


on 


thread of the life of a man seventy years old, 

who has seen more than his share of sorrow, 
and whose death at any time would not be surpris- 
ing? With the death of Francis Joseph of Austria 
will the long-predicted break-up of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire follow, and with the débdcle will the 
world see the modern Armageddon for which it has 
waited with shuddering dread during the last two 
decades? There is no homogeneousness in the dual 
empire; there is no cohesive force which might make 
it possible to stand a shock from without. On the con- 
trary, all its dynamics are centrifugal rather than 
centripetal. Racial antagonisms, difference of lan- 
guage and religion, fierce hatreds engendered by the 
bitter wrongs and the sullen scorn and contempt of 
the conquered for the conqueror, who was only able to 
prevail by the treachery of Arthur Gorgey and the 
200,000 Russians who saved Austria from annihila- 
tion, are reasons enough why Hungary, the most virile 
part of the empire, should have no great love for Aus- 
tria. The Austrian is of Teutonic stock, but one al- 
ways thinks of him as a Latin, he has most of the 
Latin’s vices and weaknesses. He is more of a petit 
maitre than the typical Parisian boulevardier, he is as 
volatile and excitable and as easily thrown off his 
balance as the Frenchmen. The fescher—the most un- 
translatable of all single words—Viennese and the 
stolid Berliner have nothing in common except that of 
language. They are no more alike than the phleg- 
matic Turk is like the keen and alert Jap. 

Francis Joseph by his own personality has held the 
empire together. Can his successor, and nephew, do 
it? It is doubtful. If the break comes who will 
gather up the fragments? Russia would not object to 
absorbing the $lavic portion of the empire, which 
would give her control of the Balkan states, and still 
further facilitate: her march toward Constantinople, 
the ultima thule of Russian statesmanship. Germany 
might absorb Austria, which would be necessary, un- 
less Europe is prepared to permit Russia’s unob- 
structed mareh to the Adriatic. Extinguish the Aus- 
trian-Hungarian Empire and Germany is at the mercy 
of the dual alliance. No wonder that Germany, look- 
ing to the future, is anxious to be on friendly terms 
with England, and in creating a navy, which at vari- 
ous times has been supposed to be a menace and a 
threat to England or the United States, according to 
the whim of the moment, has been really aiming to 
meet the growing strength of Russia on the sea. 


D': the peace of the world hang on the slender 


clustered such misinformation, in which such 

studious appeals were made to passion, and pre- 
judice was so deftly played upon as the Transvaal 
war. Neither England nor the Boers can throw all 
the odium on the other. It was not pure philanthropy 
which made England go to war, and it was only her 
crass folly which delayed war so many years. The 
Boers are not the guileless, simple, pastoral, virtuous 
people which their blind advocates six thousand miles 
from the scene, who know nothing of them, have liked 
to imagine. Paul Kruger is not the George Washing- 
ton of South Africa, although in many respects a re- 
markable man. He made the Transvaal republic an 
oligarchy. Under a cloak of hypocrisy and cant, with 
his Bible always in his hand and a text on his lips, 
he more flagrantly debauched the public service and 
exacted greater tribute from all who had dealings 
with him than ever did Tweed or any of his more sci- 
entific successors. 

Testimony to the character of Kruger is given us 
by Mr. Paul M. Botha, who has lately made a re- 
markable appeal, which has so enraged De Wet that 
he has threatened to shoot him on sight. Mr. Botha 
was a member of the late Orange Free State Volks- 
raad for Kroonstad. This is his estimate of the late 
President of the republic: 

“IT have been told that there are people in Europe, 
in England, and in America who admire Paul Kruger. 
I can understand our ignorant Boers being misled by 
a man of powerful personality, who, knowing them 
well, can play upon their weaknesses and prejudices 
like an expert player on the strings of a violin. But 
that Oom Paul should dupe well-educated people, that 
I cannot understand. The only way I can explain this 
mystery is that a veil of romance has grown around 
this rugged old man, and that Europe, being six thou- 
sand miles away, accepts him as seen through the eyes 
of his duped burghers... . . Let me tear this veil of 
false romance from him, and let me try and show the 
man to you as he really is, and as those Boers whom 
he has not succeeded in duping always knew him to 
be. We know him—an avaricious, unscrupulous, and 
hypocritical man, who sacrificed an entire people to 
his cupidity. His one aim and object was to enrich 
himself, and he used every means to this one end. 
His ambition for power was subordinate to his love 
of money. He used the Transvaal as a milch-cow for 


himself, his children, and his following.” 


TT aisst has never been waged a war about which 
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past, but he gives a suggestion as to the future 
which England ought to heed. 

“To Englishmen such as Mr. Labouchere, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Stead, and others,” he says, “who misled the 
Transvaal and urged it on its folly before the war, I 
say that it was inhuman of you to use the Boer as a 
pawn in your political games six thousand miles away, 
and as a peg to hang your European fads on. It is a 
thousandfold more cruel and inhuman now to keep 
their minds restless and so prolong the struggle. If 
you are honest in your wish for peace in South Af- 
rica, and a peaceful solution of the difficulties ahead 
of us, then I, an old Boer, say to you: ‘ Leave us in 
peace to find ourselves. You do not understand us or 
the requirements of this country.’ .... 

“A seemingly minor question, but which is really 
of great importance, is that the Englishmen you send 
out here must recognize that this is a country without 
caste. The lofty and superior demeanor affected by 
some of the men from England is most.galling to the 
independent minds of the colonials, who are accus- 
tomed to consider one white man as good as another 
so long as he behaves himself decently.” 

If Englishmen are sensible they will drop their 
“lofty and superior demeanor ” in South Africa what- 
ever other insularisms they carry with them. 


M* BOTHA has not only torn the veil from the 


viceroyalty of India owing to the health of 

Lady Curzon, who finds the climate of India 
disagrees with her, but unless Lady Curzon’s health 
is seriously affected, it is not likely that Lord Curzon 
will return to England before the expiration of his 
term three years hence, except for the somewhat re- 
mote contingency of his being invited to enter the 
cabinet. The fact is that while Lord Curzon has made 
an extremely able viceroy, and has shown himself the 
possessor of great administrative abilities, he is not 
the man to make himself popular with men of his own 
rank or social station, and he was ever a thorn in the 
side of Parliament. Curzon’s solid parts no one ques- 
tions, but he has an unfortunate manner. He has a 
sufficiently good opinion of himself, and he always 
shows his superiority, perhaps sometimes uncon- 
sciously. When in the House as Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs he patterned a good deal 
after that of his chief, Lord Salisbury; and like that 
eminent cynic it was a contemptuous, indifferent, 
rather bored air, as if nothing much mattered in 
this best of all Tory worlds. The House will stand 
that sort of thing from Salisbury, but they chafed 
under Curzon, and if rumor be correct even the bore- 
dom of Lord Salisbury was bored by the world-weari- 
ness of his subordinate. When Curzon was sent to 
India people regarded it as a dangerous experiment 
and another of those remarkable appointments for 
which the Premier has always been noted. They pre- 
dicted that Lord Curzon would make a dismal failure 


R ‘ricer again has Lord Curzon resigning the 





and involve the home government in endless compli- 
vations: some of them even went so far as to prophesy 
war as the result of his viceroyalty. He has not real- 
ized these forebodings. He has made some mistakes, 
no man coming fresh from England and ignorant of 
India can hope to avoid them, but on the whole his 
administration has been successful and has demeon- 
strated his capacity as an administrator. 
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weeks ago that Russia’s occupation of Man- 

churia is a permanent and practical annexation, 
is confirmed by the text of the Russo-Chinese agree- 
ment recently made public. No more extraordinary 
defiance of the world has ever been known, and the 
fact that all concealment is thrown off must be taken 
to indicate that Russia knows that all the other pow- 
ers will acquiesce in the arrangement. It explains, 
moreover, why Russia was the first power to suggest 
the, policy of scuttle from Peking after the legations 
had been relieved, and why she has so strenuously op- 
posed the partition of the empire. With her, parti- 
tioning has already commenced. She has gained 
everything she wanted. As the fruits of the Boxer 
uprising she has acquired Manchuria. Surely that 
should be enough now. 

By the terms of the agreement concluded between 
Russia and Li Hung-Chang, who is Russia in China, 
Russia is given authority to maintain a political resi- 
dent, with general powers of control, at Mukden, to 
whom the Tartar general must give all information 
respecting any important measure; the Chinese sol- 
diery are to be disarmed, and all munitions of war 
delivered to the Russians; forts and defences not oc- 
cupied by Russia are to be dismantled; in the event 
of the local police being insufficient for any emergency, 
Russia is to be invited to send re-enforcements; Rus- 
sians engaged in the military occupation and the con- 
struction of the railroad must be kindly treated, fed, 
and lodged by the Tartar general; the Russian text 
shall be the standard; and as if this were not enough, 
* Niu-Chwang and other places now in Russian occu- 
pation shall be restored to the Chinese civil adminis- 
tration when Russia is satisfied that the pacification 
of the province is complete.” 

Surrender more complete and abject could not be 
conceived. The Russian political resident at Mukden, 
ancestral home of the reigning Chinese dynasty, “ to 
whom the Tartar general must give all information 
respecting any important measure,” is the real ruler 
of Manchuria and not the Chinese Emperor or the 
viceroy of the province. Manchuria is reduced to the 
condition of Bokhara, whose Ameer is merely a puppet 
in the hands of the Russian resident. Russian and not 
Chinese soldiers guard the province, but the cost of 
their maintenance falls upon the Manchurian and not 
the Russian treasury, and the process of Russianizing 
is to be carried out by substituting Russian for the 
native language. Technically this is merely a tem- 
porary occupation, practically it is permanent, be- 
‘ause Russia only agrees to evacuate when she “ is 
satisfied that the pacification of the province is com- 
plete.” Babes still at their mothers’ breasts will be 
gray headed before Russia is “ satisfied.” 


T opinion advanced in these columns some 


States whether Manchuria is Chinese. or Rus- 

sian, commercially it is the difference between 
an open and a closed market. Niu-Chwang is the 
port of Manchuria, a treaty port open to the world, 
although Russia in violation of international obliga- 
tions seized the custom-house. Russia contributes 
practically nothing to its revenues. Nearly one-half 
of all the foreign goods entered at the custom-house 
are of American origin, the rest of the commerce being 
almost entirely monopolized by Great Britain and 
Japan. Russia imports nothing except a little kero- 
sene oil. In 1899 the American imports were valued 
at 6,474,895 haikwan taels, while Russian imports 
were valued at the insignificant sum of 27,773 taels. 
In the last ten years American importations into Man- 
churia have steadily increased, especially in flour, 
drills, and sheetings. The English agent of the im- 
perial maritime customs at Niu-Chwang in his report 
for 1899 bears witness to the importance of American 
trade when he says: “These two items [drills and 
sheetings] alone testify to the value of the Manchuria 
market to American piece goods.” 

Russia is extremely practical. She needs Manchuria 
as part of her commercial development; to create a 
market for her own goods and not for those of other 
nations. The home market must be protected, at the 
expense of the consumer, perhaps, certainly to the dis- 
advantage of the foreign competitor. The doors of 
the Manchurian ports are to be closed against the 
United States, against the entire world. The door 
has already been shut in Siberia. With the excep- 
tion of a very limited free list all articles entering 
Siberia are heavily taxed, because Russia is now able 
to supply the home market. The United States cannot 
complain; as a rigid adherent to the policy of protec- 
tion it cannot with good grace object because any 
other country sees fit to follow the same policy, but 
it must be discouraging to the cotton manufacturers 
of New England, no less than to the cotton-growers of 
the South, to contemplate the sealing up of a market 
which has such potential possibilities of golden wealth 
as Manchuria twenty-five years hence when its tre- 
mendous mineral and other resources are partially de- 
veloped. 


P'sisies wi Y it makes no difference to the United 
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OR some minutes Luc had been looking at 
Caffiaux’s saloon, which occupied the other 
corner of the Rue de Brias, opposite the 
Mairie. Caffiaux and his wife had begun 
by keeping only a little shop where they 
sold groceries; now that shop had become 

very prosperous. The factories were near them, so was 
the Pit, and these consumed a frightful quantity of 
spirits. A constant stream of workmen passed in and 
out of Caifiaux’s place, especially on Saturdays, for 
Saturday was pay-day. Many staid till late at night, 
got their meals there, and did not leave the place 
until they were dead drunk. Drink was their poison, 
and its seller the poisoner who destroyed men’s brains 
and bodies. Lue suddenly thought he would go in and 
see what was going on there. 

Very quietly he seated himself at one of the small 
tables near the tin-covered bar. At first glance, Luc 
recognized Ragu and Bourron, sitting opposite to each 
other, talking excitedly. They had begun by drinking 
a bottle, then they had ordered an omelette, sausages, 
and cheese, and after that so many quarts were drunk 
that both became very tipsy. But what most inter- 
ested Lue was Caffiaux himself, who was standing near 
their table. Luc had ordered a slice of roast beef for 
himself, and as he ate it he was listening to the talk 
of the proprietor. Caffiaux was a big man, stout and 
smiling, with a sort of paternal face. 

“Didn’t I tell you strikers that if you had only 
stood out three days more you would have had your 
employers at your mercy, tied hand and foot? Good 
heavens! You all know that I am with you—as in- 
deed I am! Ah! yes, if you had not been in such a 
hurry you would have won the strike.” 

Ragu and Rourron, much excited, tapped him on 
the-arm. Yes—yes—they knew him! They were con- 
vineed he was a good, true friend. But, all the same, 
it was too dreadful to keep on with the strike, and it 
had to come to an end some time. 

“Employers will always be employers,” stammered 
Ragu. ‘So what then? We had to accept their terms, 
and then give them as little as we could for their 
money. . Another quart, Cafliaux, and do you help 
us io drink it.” 

Caffiaux did not decline. He sat down. He was in 
favor of violent measures, because he had observed 
that his establishment, after every strike, grew more 
flourishing. Nothing makes men so prone to drink as 
quarrelling; a workman, when he is exasperated, is 
crazy for liquor; idleness and sullenness send many a 
man to the cabaret. 

Suddenly a sad sight appeared in this vile place. 
Among its poisonous smells and its thick smoke, in the 
midst of a violent quarrel which had broken out at 
the bar, Luc saw Josine. She was standing there, so 
smoke-enshrouded, so absorbed in what she had come 
to do, that he at first hardly recognized her. She must 
have slipped into the cabaret, leaving Nanet at the 
door. Trembling and hesitating, she 
stood behind Ragu, who did not see 
her, as his back was towards her, and 
Lue was able for a moment to observe 
how worn was her once rosy face, yet 
soft and sweet, half shaded by her rag- 
ged shawl. But one thing that he had 
not seen before, when he stood by her 
at the Pit, now struck him; her right 
hand, which was no longer, holding 
her skirts, seemed to be bandaged 
down to the wrist, the dressing, prob- 
ably, of some wound. 

Josine had at last summoned up her 
courage. She had looked in at the 
window and seen Ragu seated at a 
table. She now came forward with 
her poor little, weak tread, and put 
her little girlish hand upon his shoul- 
der. But. he, insensible from drink, 
did not feel her touch, and she had to 
shake him before he turned round. 

“By thunder!—is that you again? 
What have you come sneaking in here 
for?” 

He struck his fist upon the table, and 
all the wine bottles and glasses rat- 
tled. 

“T had to come, since you will not 
come home,’ she answered, turning 
very pale and half closing her great, 
frightened eyes, in expectation of a 
brutal blow. 

But Ragu was no longer listening 
to her; he was furious; he was acting 
to a gallery of his comrades. 

“T am going to do just whatever I 
please, and I won’t have a woman spy- 
ing upon me, do you hear? I am my 
own master, and I’ll stay here just 
as long as I think proper.” 

“Then,” said she, wildly, “ give me 
the key. At least, don’t let me pass 
the night in the streets.” 

“The key!—the key!” howled the 
man. : 

And in a burst of savage fury he 
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sprang up, seized her by her wounded hand, and 
dragged her across the room towards the outer door. 

* Don’t [ tell you I have done with you—that I want 
no more of you? . Go and see if the key is in the 
street!” 

Josine, staggering and bewildered, gave 
of pain. 

By the violence of his grasp the dressing on her right 
hand had been wrenched off; the bandage was at once 
reddened with a large stain of blood, which did not pre- 
vent the man, who was now beside himself with liquor, 
from opening the front door wide and pushing the wo- 
man into the street. Then, when he had come back to 
the table, and had dropped into a chair before his 
glass, he stammered, with a hoarse laugh, 

*“ Ah! well—if one listened to women, 
have mighty little pleasure!” 

Luc; now beside himself, and furious at what he 
had seen, clinched his fists, ready to come to blows 
with Ragu. But he bethought himself of the row that 
would ensue if he attacked those tipsy brutes. Half 
stifled in this horrible place, he made haste to pay for 
what he had had to eat, while Caffiaux, who had taken 
his wife’s place at the bar, tried to smooth things over 
by saying, with his paternal air, that, all the same, 
some women had no tact. “What can you expect to 
get out of a man who has drunk a glass or two?” 
Without answering him, Lue hurried into the street, 
breathing more freely in the open air. He looked 
round in all directions, pushing through the crowds, 
for his one idea when he left the cabaret so quickly had 
been to overtake Josine, to help her, not to let her die 
of hunger, not to let her perish without shelter on 
this dark, tempestuous night. But in vain he hurried 
up the Rue de Brias and came back to the open space 
before the Mairie, in vain he forced his way among the 
groups of people; Josine and Nanet had completely dis- 
appeared. No doubt, dreading pursuit, they had 
hidden themselves somewhere; -the rain, the wind, and 
the darkness seemed to have swallowed them up. 

In the crowd Luce recognized several persons whom 
he had seen the previous spring, the first time he had 
been in Beauclair. The authorities were all there, no 
doubt dreading some outbreak. He saw Gourier, the 
mayor, walking with the sub-prefect, Chatelard. The 
former, as a man of property, felt uneasy, and would 
have liked to see the soldiers called out; but the other, 
with better sense, for he was a man who had had some 
experience in Paris, thought it wiser to trust to the 
gendarmes. 

Judge Gaume, too, was there, and with him was the 
half-pay captain Jollivet, who was going to marry his 
daughter. When they reached Laboque’s place they 
stopped to bow to the Mazelles, former tradespeople, 
who had gained their fortune quickly, and had been 
admitted into the good society of the little town. All 
these people talked in low tones to one another; they 
all looked anxious; they gave side-glances at the awk- 


a sharp cry 


one would 





She appeared to be awakening from a hideous Dream 







ward workmen who, as it was Saturday, thronged the 
street. As Lue passed near them he heard the Ma 
zelles, like others, talking about theft, and looking as 
if they were asking questions of the judge and captain. 
Gossip on this subject ran from mouth to mouth, tell 
ing about the five-frane piece taken from Dacheux’s 
counter, and the box of sardines carried off from the 
stall of Caffiaux; but, above all, the knives for paring 
leather that had been stolen from Laboque led to the 
most discussion. The general feeling of fear spread 
even among sensible people. Were the revolutionists 
arming?—had they laid plans for a massacre that 
night, that stormy night, when all was so black and 
dark in Beauclair? The miserable strike had disor 
ganized everything. Hunger had made the poor un- 
ruly, the liquor sold in drinking-places made them 
mad for murder. It almost seemed as if an xttack 
were going to be made upon the shops; as if the crowd 
had looted the provisions set out upon the stalls be- 
fore the windows. Gendarmes came running up, 
scampering to the fray; there was a noise from their 
heavy boots and the clink of their sabres. “ What 
was it?” “What had happened?” 

At last Lue heard one of the Mazelles, who had been 
to see what the matter was and had come back, say, 

“Tt’s a boy who stole a loaf of bread.” ; 

This sentence was repeated everywhere, accentuated 
by the gallop of the running crowd. But there was so 
much crowding and pushing that nothing could be seen. 

Then Luc, who had made his way towards the bakery 
in the wake of a big gendarme, saw him pushing 
forward to help a comrade, a tall, thin man, who was 
holding tightly. by the wrist a boy five or six years 
old. Lue at once recognized Nanet, with his light, 
touzled hair, who was still holding his head high with 
the resolute air of a little men. He had just stolen a 
loaf from those displayed in the open window of hand- 
some Madame Mitaine. The theft was undeniable, for 
Nanet was still clasping the loaf, almost as tall as 
himself; and it had actually been this trumpery child- 
ish theft which had convulsed and excited the whole 
Rue de Brias. 

“Here’s the boy who stole the bread,” repeated 
many voices. 

Madame Mitaine, much surprised by the commotion, 
had come, like other shopkeepers, to her front door. 
She was quite confounded when the gendarme, ad- 
dressing her, said, 

“Here, madame, is the little wretch who has just 
robbed you of this big loaf.” , 

And. shaking Nanet, he tried to frighten him by say- 
ing: “ Now, then, you are going to prison. ” Say, 
why did you steal that loaf of bread?” , 

But the little fellow was not abashed. 
clearly, in his flutelike voice, 

“T have had nothing to eat since yesterday; neither 
has my sister.” ; 

By this time Madame Mitaine had recovered herself. 
She looked at the little chap with her 
fine eyes full of indulgent kindness. 
“ Poor little mite!” she thought; “ and 
his sister—where has he left her?” 

For one moment the good woman 
hesitated, and a slight blush reddened 
her cheeks. .Then, with the kindly 
smile of a beautiful woman, admired 
and esteemed by all her customers, she 
said, calmly and pleasantly: 

“You have made a mistake, gen- 
darme. He did not steal that loaf. I 
gave it to him.” 

The gendarme stood confronting her, 
with his mouth open, but he did not 
let go of Nanet. Ten people, at least, 
had seen the boy take the loaf and 
run off with it. At that moment 
Dacheux, the butcher, who had run 
across the street, took part in the 
affair. He was in a furious passion. 

“T saw him myself,” he cried. “I 
just happened to be looking this way. 
He snatched the biggest one, and then 
away he ran. As sure as some one 
stole a five-frane piece from me the day 
before yesterday, and that people have 
been stealing to-day from Laboque and 
Cafliaux, this vermin of a child stole 
that loaf from you, Madame Mitaine. 

You can’t tell me he did not.” 

Still blushing for her falsehood, Ma- 
dame Mitaine repeated it. She said, 
softly: 

“You make a mistake, neighbor. I 


He answered 


gave the boy this loaf. He did not 
steal it.” 
And as Dacheux grew very angry 


with her, telling her that this sort of 
thing would end by having them all 
robbed and murdered, the sub-prefect, 
Chitelard, who, with a prudent eye, 
had locked upon the scene, went up 
to the gendarme and made him loose 
his grip on Nanet, to whom he said, 
in a voice low as a mute’s, 
* Be off at once, boy.” 
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The crowd was beginning to murmur and grow 
angry. ‘“ Hadn’t the baker’s wife said she gave the 
child the loaf? Poor little chap!—not as high as my 
boot—who has had nothing to eat all day.” Shouts and 
hisses arose, when suddenly a voice of thunder rose 
above all other noises. y 

“Blood and thunder! is it brats not six years old 
who to-day are to set us an example? The child was 
right. He who is starving may take anything. Yes, 
everything in these shops belongs to us, and it is be- 
cause you are cowards that you are starving!” 

The crowd was as agitated as is water in a pond 
when a stone is thrown into it. Questions at once were 
asked. ‘ Who is he? Who is he?” “It is Lange, the 
potter; it is Lange!” Lue then saw, in the middle of 
groups which were drawing back from him, a short, 
sturdy man, about five-and-twenty, with a square head 
bristling with black hair and a black beard. 

“Food, money, houses, clothing, are all ours. We 
have been robbed of them; we have the right to take 
them back. Not to-morrow, but this very evening, we 
ought to enter into possession of the land, the mines, 
the factories, and all Beauclair, if we were men enough 
to accomplish it. There are not two ways; there is 
but one; and that is to overthrow the whole edifice, to 
destroy all authority by 
the axe, so that the peo- a 4 a 
ple, to whom everything e ‘ 
belongs, may reconstruct 
society.” 

He frightened the wo- 
men. Men, alarmed by 
the aggressive vehemence 
of his words, heard him 
in silence, and then drew 





away, apprehensive of 
consequences. Few un- 
derstood him. 

“Oh, I know you do 
not dare,” went on 


Lange, in a stream of 
contemptuous __ raillery. 
“ But there will be plenty 
of people who will dare, 
some day. They will blow 
up your Beauclair, unless 
it has fallen before that 
time of its own rotten- 
ness.” 

The seandal became so 


great that the sub-pre- 
fect, Chatelard, though 


he disapproved of inter- 
ference, felt he must do 
something to stop this 
address. Some one had 
to be arrested. The gen- 
darmes flung themselves 
on Lange, and carried 
him off down a side 
street that was dark 
and deserted, and there 
at length their tramp 
was no longer heard. 
But Lue shuddered; 
the prophetic threat of 
the orator seemed to be 
the sequence of all the 
horrible things that he 
had seen and heard since 


dusk upon that day. 
The street seemed horri- 
ble. His one idea now 
was to administer pity 
and consolation. He 
would overtake Nanet: 
he would follow him 
and find out in what 
dark corner Josine had 
found refuge. 

Nanet walked on and 


on, With all the spirit he 
could put into his little 
legs. And Lue, who had 
seen him run off up the 
Rue de Brias, in the di- 
rection of the Pit, soon 
caught up with him, for 
the poor dear child had 
great difliculty in get- 
ting along with his big 
loaf of bread. He held 
it against his breast with 
both arms, being much 
afraid of dropping it, 
fearing, too, lest some cruel man or some big dog might 
snatch it from him. When he heard the steps of Lue 
coming up fast behind him, he was assailed by a dread- 
ful fear, and tried to run. But, having looked behind 
him, he recognized, by the light from one of the nearest 
shops, the gentleman who had smiled at him and his 
sister; so he felt reassured, and let himself be over- 
taken. 

“ Shall I carry your loaf?” asked the young man. 

“Oh no; [ll keep it. Iam so glad to have it.” 

By this time they were on the highroad outside of 
Beauclair, in all the darkness of a heavy, stormy sky. 

“Do you know where you are going?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“Ts it far from here?” 

* No, not very.” 

Nanct had been assailed by a vague fear; he walked 
on more s'owly. ,Why should the gentleman want to 
know? The little man, who felt himself to be the sole 
protector of his big sister, tried to be careful and cun- 
ning. But Lue, understanding what was passing in 
his mind, and wishing to convince him that he was a 
friend, picked him up suddenly in his arms, at a mo- 
ment when the little fellow, with his short legs, came 
near tumbling into a mud-puddle. 

“Houp la! Look out, my little man, if you don’t 


want to butter your bread with mud.” 
This speech conquered little Nanet, who had felt the 
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genial warmth of those strong, brotherly arms. He 
burst into a hearty, childish laugh, and at once began 
familiarly to tutoyer his new friend. 

“Oh! thou art strong, and gentle, too,” he said. 

And he trotted along beside this friend, without any 
further anxiety. 

But where could Josine have gone to? The road 
went on and on. Luc fancied that he recognized Josine 
waiting motionless in the shadow of every tree trunk. 
They drew near the Pit. The blows of the great steam- 
hammer seemed to shake the earth, while all around 
was lighted by a cloud of fire and smoke, shot through 
by electric rays. Nanet, without going past the works, 
turned on to the bridge and crossed the Mionne, so 
that Lue found himself brought back nearly to the 
place where he had first seen them that evening. Then, 
suddenly, the child started into a brisk run, and Luc 
lost sight of him, but he heard him crying out with a 
joyous laugh: 

“Here, sister! Here, sister! 
got for you! Isn’t it grand?” 

At the end of the bridge the bank went steeply down 
to the Mionne, and a bench had: been placed there 
under a palisade opposite to the Pit, which was smok- 
ing and buzzing on the other side of the river. Lue, in 


Just see what I’ve 
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‘** Here’s the Boy who stole the Bread” 


the darkness, had nearly fallen over the palisade, when 
he heard the boy’s laughter change to screams and 
tears. He recovered himself, and understood Nanet’s 
outcries when he saw Josine lying on the bench in a 
swoon. 

“Oh, sister! wake up! Here is something to eat. 
Eat, sister. I have got some bread.” 

Tears came into Luc’s eyes. So much misery, such a 
frightful destiny, such privation and sorrow, to have 
fallen to the lot of beings so helpless, so brave, and so 
interesting! He ran quickly to the Mionne, dipped 
his handkerchief in the water, and came back with it 
to bathe the temples of Josine. Happily the night, bad 
as the weather was, was not cold. Then he took the 
poor girl’s hands in his and rubbed them. At last she 
sighed. She appeared to be awakening from a hideous 
dream. But she had been so overcome by her long un- 
consciousness that nothing seemed to astonish her. It 
seemed natural that her brother should be there with 
his big loaf, and even that he should be accompanied by 
the tall, handsome gentleman, whom she recognized. 
Perhaps she fancied that it was the gentleman who had 
brought her the bread. Her poor, weak fingers were 
not able to break the crust; he had to help her. He 
broke the bread into little bits and gave them to her 
slowly, one at a time, that she might not choke herself 
in her haste to still her terrib'e hunger. 

Nanet, in the mean time, breaking off his share of 


the loaf, ate like a little ogre. He was proud of his 
exploit, and was much astonished to see his sister cry- 
Why should she ery now, when they were having 


ing. 
such a feast? Then, when he had finished, quite 


amazed at having had a full repast, he all of a sudden 
fell against his sister and slept the happy sleep of lit- 
tle children who go to rest exchanging smiles with the 
angels. And Josine, pressing him to her side with her 
right arm, recovered herself a little and leaned against 
the back of the bench, while Lue sat by her side, un- 
willing to leave her there all night with the sleeping 
child. He had begun to comprehend that if her move- 
ments had appéared somewhat awkward, it arose from 
her wounded hand, round which she had retwisted, as 
well as she could, the bandage spotted with blood. He 
began a conversation by asking her, 

‘Have you hurt yourself?” 

“Yes, monsieur; a machine for stitching women’s 
boots broke one of my fingers.” 

Then she went on to tell him all her story, and Lue 
had only to put a few questions to learn the pitiful, 
too common history of so many poor girls. A father 
who went off with another woman; a mother who 
remained with four children to support, and who 
had had hard work to feed them, though she had 
had the good fortune to 
lose two of them; and 
when the mother died 
of overwork and anxiety, 
the daughter became 
a mother to the little 
boy who was left when 
she was only sixteen. In 
her turn she was kill- 
ing herself with work, 
without always man- 
aging to make enough 
to buy bread sufficient 
for both of them. At 
last—it is almost al- 
ways the sad story of 
such women—a _ seducer 
appeared. Ragu, hand- 
some and manly, was a 
man who knew how to 
conquer the hearts of wo- 
men—and on his arm, 
alas! she used to take 
walks every Sunday, af- 
ter the dance. He made 
so many promises, she 
thought she was to mar- 
ry him; she thought that 
she would have a nice lit- 
tle home of her own, 
where she could bring up 
her little brother, to- 
gether with the children 
that might come to them. 
The only fault she com- 
mitted was in going to 
live with Ragu, who 
after that ceased to 
speak to her of marriage. 
Then she had met with 
the accident at the shoe 
factory. She could not 
go on with her work just 
at the very time of the 
strike, and this made 
Ragu so terrible,so cruel, 
that he used to beat her, 
saying that she was the 
cause of his poverty and 
suffering. And so things 
had gone on from bad to 
worse, until now he had 
flung her out on. to the 
street, and would not 
even let her have the key, 
that she might go home 
and sleep with Nanet. 

One thought troubled 
Lue. 

** See here—you cannot 
sleep upon this bench, 





you and this child,” he 
said. “That man must 
take you back just for 
to-night. We will see 
about it afterwards... . 
Where do you live?” 

“Near here, in old 
Beauclair, Rue des Trois 
Lunes.” 


Then she explained to him that Ragu lived in a house 
where he had three rooms. The house belonged to his 
sister, named Adéle. She lived there, too; everybody 
called her La Toupe, though no one seemed to know 
exactly why. Josine suspected that, if Ragu really had 
not the key about him, he might have given it to La 
Toupe, who was a terrible woman, and very hard on 
poor girls. But when Luc spoke of going quietly to 
this fury and asking her if she had the key, Josine 
shuddered. 

“Oh no; don’t go to her. She hates me... . If 
you could fall in with her husband, now, who is a 
good man. But I know he is at work in the Pit. 
He is a master-puddler; his name is Bonnaire.” 

“ Bonnaire?” repeated Luc, who thought he remem- 
bered the name. ‘ Why, I saw him last spring, when 
1 was here at Beauclair. I went to the Pit. I talked 
a long time with him, and he explained things to me. 
He was a very intelligent fellow, and he certainly 
seemed to me a worthy man It will all be easy 
now. I will go and talk over your case with him.” 

“Oh, monsieur, how good you are! and how much I 
thank you! Nanet will go with you to the Pit. He 
knows every corner of it.” 

“No, no. [I know my way. Don’t wake him; 
he will keep vou warm. Wait quietly here till I come 
back, both of you.” 

To be Continued. 
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HERE are two names which will be mem- 
orable as representative of the nineteenth 
century. One belongs to the history of 
the world and the other to the history of 
art. The two names are alliterative, when 
they are placed together: Victoria-Verdi. 

Although Victoria exercised on her time an influence 
which it is impossible exactly to estimate, the great 
deeds of the time were not hers. Yet the world will 
remember the nineteenth century as the age of Vic- 
toria. And so the most memorable musical achieve- 
ments of the same period were not the achievements 
of Verdi, and yet his long life is more representative of 
the century wherewith it almost coincided than that 
of any other composer who lived within the time. Vic- 
toria and Verdi were both born when the nineteenth 
century was young; both were prominent figures 
through the greater part of it, the one in the world 
of politics, the other in the world of music, and, as if 
with the very purpose of making the periods of their 
lives clear and definite in their significance, both made 
their exits from.the earthly stage only a few days 
after the century had closed. 

In November, 1839, an opera by Verdi was performed 
in Milan. In January, 1893, another opera of his 
had its first performance in the same city. The two 
were more than fifty years apart, yet each belonged 
to its time and was worthy of its time. Verdi lived 
through more than four-fifths of the century, and the 
succession of his works lasted through more than half 
of it, yet he was always abreast of the time. He al- 
ways marched in the van—always worked with the 
leaders. 

When Verdi was eleven years old he was the organist 
of the church of his native village, at a salary of $8 
a year, his stipend having been increased to this 
amount in consideration of a year’s service in the po- 
sition, and of his having given satisfaction through 
that time. When he was eighty years old he stood 
with his King in the royal box, where the King and 
princes rose to receive him, and the King presented 
him to the cheering people as the composer of the 
new opera to which they were listening. 

The King might have remembered, and very likely 
did, that once the name of his father and the name of 
Verdi had been sentimentally and patriotically connect- 
ed. He might have remembered when the people of 
Italy, looking eagerly for the day when his father 
should rule a united land, dared not cheer for the King, 
but cheered for Verdi instead. Verdi’s operas were not 
always entirely respectful to this or that little king, 
and he and his works were, therefore, a constant worry 
to constituted authorities and a corresponding joy to 
the people, who were ready enough to shout his name 
for that. But his name meant more to them, for they 
had made an acrostic, and when they shouted “ Viva 
Verdi!” they meant 


Viva 
V—ittorio 
E—mmanuele 
R—e 

D—i 
I—talia! 





And so the constituted authorities, who had only a 
little while to remain constituted, came to regard even 
the shout of Viva Verdi!” as seditious. 

Owen Meredith doubtless showed himself to be an 
opera-lover of due advancement and discrimination, 
when he said: 

Of all the operas that Verdi wrote 
The best, to my taste, is the ‘“ Trovatore” ; 
And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 
The souls in purgatory. 

Mark the expression “that Verdi wrote ”—as if Verdi 
were done with the writing of operas. And if the poet 
shared the general taste of the day, he might as well 
have said that “Il Trovatore” was the best opera 
that anybody wrote, though there might have been a 
few votes for “ Rigoletto.” But Mario, the greatest 
singer of that time, has been off the stage for more 
than an ordinary generation of men, and he has been 
dead for eighteen years; the Emperor, who is men- 
tioned in the poem as sitting in his box of state, has 
long been dead; Owen Meredith himself has been dead 
for eleven years; those who follow the opera now as 
he did then regard “I] Trovatore” as an antiquity. 
But Verdi never grew old, and after they were all gone 
ke wrote another opera which the most advanced of 
critics counted as the most advanced of musical com- 
positions. He was the acknowledged leader fifty years 
ago, and at the end of the century he was an end-of- 
the-century composer. 

Doubtless Verdi might have had a more humble 
birth than he did have, but not much. He might have 
been the son of a mere laborer. He was the son of an 
innkeeper, who also kept a shop, of the sort calculated 
to supply the wants of a population of 200 persons, 
all of them poor. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Carlo Verdi was also poor. Having little else to give 
his son, he gave him the rather formidable name of 
Giuseppe Fortunio Francesco. He experienced, of 
course, some of those struggles which are so common 
in the histories of great men that they come to be ex- 
pected when their lives are told. The opposition of pa- 
rents and friends to his ambitions were not, however, 
among his troubles. He seems never to have wanted 
some kind friend who saw the possibilities of his fu- 
ture as well as or better than himself, to help him in 
his need, or even.to push him forward against his own 





inclination. His father is likely to have been the 
first of these, and he must have been ready to en- 
courage his first manifestations of musical aptitude, 
for when he was still a child be bought him a spinet. 
And in a village like Le Roncole that meant something. 
It is said to have been bought from a priest of the vil- 
lage. The instrument, which is still preserved in 
Verdi’s villa of Sant’ Agata, its strings broken and its 
top gone, gives evidence, too, of another early friend. 
For a visitor took out one of the jacks and found writ- 
ten on it: “I, Stephen Cavaletti, made these jacks 
anew, and covered them with leather, and fitted the 
pedals; and these, together with the jacks, I give 
gratis, seeing the good disposition of the boy Giuseppe 
Verdi for learning to play the instrument, which is of 
itself reward enough to me for my trouble.” 

The opportunity for this piece of generosity was 
given by an incident similar to that which befell Ade- 
laide Proctor, according to the poem which she wrote 
and which Sir Arthur Sullivan has endeared to the 
lovers of sweet and solemn melody, and it may have 
its effect in removing some of the apparent absurdity 
of that poem. In short, Verdi had lost a chord. The 
child was making gradual progress in his attempts to 
get music out of the instrument, and one day he 
touched a chord which pleased him mightily. When 
he wanted the chord again he could not find it. He 
tried till he was tired and then angry. Then he picked 
up a hammer and began to wreak vengeance on the 
spinet. His father found him so engaged and adminis- 
tered correction to the musician, while Signor Cava- 
letti had to administer it to the instrument. 

The child found another friend in the organist of 
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the church, who taught him music till Verdi was 
eight years old, when the master declared that he and 
his pupil were equals. Soon he found still another 
friend, and one of the best whom he ever had. This 
was Signor Barezzi, of the neighboring town of Bus- 
seto, a shopkeeper, from whom his father was wont to 
buy supplies for his own trade. To Busseto Verdi had 
gone to enjoy the metropolitan advantages which it 
had to offer to a struggling young musician. Signor 
Barezzi was himself a musician and played in the 
orchestra at the cathedral, and the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of the town met at his house. This society was 
led by the organist of the cathedral, Ferdinando Pro- 
vesi, who in his turn befriended Verdi and taught him 
more music. 

The future composer outgrew Busseto, as he had out- 
grown Le Roncole, but by that time the place was full 
of his friends, and they sent him to Milan. The fact 
that he there met with a prompt refusal of a scholar- 
ship in the conservatory is a natural delight to those 
who rejoice in the fallibility of judges. It is not so 
significant a fact as the refusal of the manuscript of 
Robinson Crusoe by publishers. In fact, it is not 
significant at all. Verdi may have passed an extremely 
poor examination; great men sometimes do. He went 
to Lavigna, a musician of distinction, studied with 
him, and learned much. After two years he returned 
to Busseto and married the daughter of his benefactor, 
Barezzi, to the joy of the father, who saw that his 
son-in-law had a future. Unhappily the young wife 
did not live to see that future. It was only a few 
years before she and her two children died, within 
three months, and Verdi resolved that he would never 
try to compose music again. But he had not then 
written a note of the music by which he will be re- 
membered. 

He had already produced his first opera, “ Oberto 
Conte di S. Bonifacio,” with moderate success, and he 


had made a contract with the director, Merelli, des- 
tined in his turn to prove one of his most useful 
friends, to compose three more within two years. On 
the first of these, a comic opera called * Un Giorno di 
Regno,” he was at work when his wife and children 
died. He was scarcely in a frame of mind for a comie 
work, but he finished it and it failed, as was to be ex- 
pected. Then, with the resolution strong upon him to 
compose no more, he made Merelli release him from 
the rest of his contract. 

But Merelli, undisturbed by the failure which Verdi 
had made for him, knew the composer better than he 
knew himself, and he was determined that he should 
prove a composer yet. He had a good libretto by Sol- 
era. He gave it to Verdi to read. Verdi admitted that 
it was good—more than good—beautiful—wonderful. 
Merelli ordered him to go home and compose the opera. 
Verdi refused. Merelli thrust the libretto into his 
pocket, pushed him out of his room and locked the 
door. Verdi went home:, the theme began to absorb 
him: he wrote the opera. That was “ Nabueco.” One 
of the singers at its first performance was Mme. Strep- 
poni, who afterward became Verdi's second wife. 

The career of the composer was begun and there was 
no looking back now. Other operas quickly followed— 
“T Lombadi ” and then * Ernani,” from Vietor Hugo’s 
Heinani, whereby Verdi, whose tendency was dra- 
matic, as opposed to the merely melodie prevailing 
style of opera, made a link to connect himself with 
the new romanti¢ drama which had been fighting its 
battle in France. More operas still, and finally, in 
quick succession, “ Rigoletto,” ‘Il Trovatore,” and 
“La Traviata,” the great trio. The opera in those 
days was a concert in costume, and Verdi made the 
best concerts in costume that were made. It is true 
that a prophet had arisen in the North, but his voice 
had not been heard in Italy. These operas were full 
of the melody which the Italians loved—which all the 
world loved and will love. The lyrie drama has shown 
something more and greater since, and Verdi bore his 
share in it, but. that makes no difference. These were 
the airs which the audience caught as the singers sang 
and the musicians played them, the airs which they 
sang themselves and could not help singing before 
they got home, the airs which get into people’s heads 
and will not come out. When “* Rigoletto ”’ was pro- 
duced Verdi did not dare to let the tenor of the com- 
pany himself see * La donna e mobile” till the day be- 
fore the performance, lest he should accidentally sing 
it outside the theatre and the public should catch it 
in advance. And indeed with such an air there was 
danger. ‘“ Trovatore” is full of such airs. If there 
ever was a glorious concert in costume “ Trovatore ” is 
that concert. There has been some facetious pretence 
of a search for the plot of “ Trovatore.” Those who are 
wisest in musical matters, however, do not know the 
plot and do not want to know it. There is a prevalent 
belief that to know the plot of this work would impair 
the enjoyment of its Those who knew it once, but 
have forgotten it, say that all that they can remember 
about it is that it is very ridiculous. But the music 
triumphed long xgo, and, as has been well remarked, 
its triumph ceases in a given locality only when that 
locality gets tired of it. 

There was a considerable interval, filled in with 
lesser works, between these three and * Aida,” an opera 
which showed again that, great as was Verdi’s popu- 
larity, he was not inclined to rest upon it and that he 
still had a message. ‘“‘ Aida” had a better dramatic 
quality than anything which he had done before. The 
words sneant more to the music, the music more to the 
words. The stage-setting was a part of the poem. 
There was a whisper of something which sounded like 
a voice answering to the voice of the giant of the 
North. The dramatie element was seen again, and 
more plainly, in ‘“ Otello.” ° 

The question whether Wagner influenced Verdi has 
been discussed on boti sides. [t has been said thai 
Verdi was too great and too original to be beholden to 
unybody, and it has been said that if ‘ Die Meister- 
singer” had not been, “ Falstaff’ could never be. 
That Verdi imitated Wagner nobody ever hinted, but 
Mascagni said that Wagner was not a man, but a 
revolution. And Verdi was always a_revolutionist. 
Wagner was the musical colossus of the century; Verdi 
was its most popular composer. There was change 
in the air. That Verdi kept his art even with the 
rrogress of the time was no discredit to him, though 
that progress was chiefly due to Wagner. The ele- 
ments which he had in himself were originality, inde 
pendence, virility, beauty, freshness, advancement. No 
young man of them all could do what he could do when 
he was eighty. There need be no quarrel between his 
admirers and those of any other man. 

3ack in those old days in Busseto there was a mass 
one morning and the organist could not come. The 
priest reluctantly allowed the boy Verdi to play. When 
the mass was over the priest praised the music and 
asked him whose it was. “I had no music,” Verdi 
answered, “and I was playing extempore, just as | 
felt.” He always made his music just as he felt. He 
felt the music first with the joy of youth. Sorrow 
came and the music went. Then a beautiful poem in- 
spired him and he felt the music again. Other days 
of the world came and passed; he was of the world 
and of its days. He felt their music and gave back to 
his days the harmony of feeling and of thought which 
they brought to him. 
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R. WU, the Chinese minister, being asked 
for his views on the American negro 
problem, has declared them explicitly. 
About the burning of the negro, Alex- 
ander, in Kansas, he speaks with hor- 
ror, as other sane persens do. “I do 

not understand it at all.” he says. ‘“ You brought the 
black man here agamst his will. You made him free. 
You declared him equal to the white man, but denied 
He does not hold office. He does 
not serve on juries. You regard him as a savage. He 
feels himself an outlaw, and acts accordingly. Why 
not assimilate him benevolently? There is only one 
way. Make him a white in color and in nature. 
{ have not given the subject extensive study, but I 
would say encourage the negro men to marry white 
women, and urge negro women to marry white men.” 

We may smile at Mr. Wu’s suggestion. The reme- 
dy he prescribes for our race problem would probably 
cure it. The trouble about it is that four-fifths—or 
more probably ninety-nine-hundredths—of the white 
people in the country would regard it as infinitely 
worse than the disease. They would be glad to see 
the black people become white, but would think it an 
overwhelming calamity for the white people to under- 
vo an infusion of negro blood, 

The most striking deduction that offers from Mr. 
Wu's suggestion is this: If a _ highly intelligent 
Chinese gentleman who has lived a good while in this 
country, and seems to understand American concerns 
very well, can make a proposition for our benefit 
which strikes the average American as entirely pre- 
posterous, how preposterous to the Chinese must seem 
the suggestions for the amelioration of China which 
intelligent foreigners devise! Do the plans for China’s 
betterment, seemingly wise and feasible, which intelli- 
gent foreigners offer, run as violently counter to 
Chinese hopes and instincts as Mr. Wu’s suggestion 
of the physical amalgamation of whites and blacks in 
America run to ours? It is only too probable that 
many of them do; that the allies in China and the 
Americans in the Philippines will attempt many things 
that look reasonable, but which will fail because they 
are opposed to social intentions or repulsions that are 
stronger than life or death. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
writing to a woman friend, who was going out as a 
missionary, said: “ Remember that you cannot change 
ancestral feelings of right and wrong without what is 
practically soul-murder. Remember that all you can 
do is to civilize the man in the line of his own civ- 
ilization, such as it is.” Mr. Wu says, “ Nations that 
permit lynching cannot call themselves Christians.” 
Very true; and nations that permit burnings at the 
stake cannot call themselves civilized. Nevertheless, 
the line of our civilization, such as it is, does not seem 
to run in the direction of the union of the black and 
white races. Let our understanding of that, and our 
realization of Mr. Wu's failure to appreciate it, help 
us to appreciate how much in the dark we are about 
the Oriental civilizations, and the lines of develop- 
ment that they are bound to follow. 


him his equality. 


Qa. 


ORE things happen in Kansas than the burning 
M of negroes which may well inspire Mr. Wu to 

wondering comments. There is the story told 
in the papers last week of the war on the saloons of 
Wichita, conducted by Mrs. Carrie Nation, with the 
help of three other members of the local Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. We are told that with 
hatchets concealed under their cloaks the four women 
went into James Douglas’s saloon and broke all the 
glass in sight (including show-cases and plate-glass 
windows). and all the slot machines. Next in like 
manner they devastated the saloon: of John Herrig. 
Proceeding to take possession of the bar-room of the 
Carey Hotel, they were there arrested and taken to 
the police-station, but were discharged on promising 
not to smash any more saloons before noon next day. 
Later in the day Mrs. Nation was again arrested, at 
the railroad station as she was leaving town. A mob 
of women surrounded her, and the sheriff, who is a 
little man, had a distressful experience, his face being 
slapped. his ears twisted, and his personal comfort 
prejudiced in other particulars. This was Mrs. Na- 
tion’s second attempt to drive rum out of Wichita vi 
ct armis. Wer first foray took place about a month 
ago. 

Mr. Wu would say, possibly, that with such women 
in our land as Mrs. Nation and her associates, we 
ought not to be at loss to understand the untrammelled 
fervor of the Boxers. And, indeed, the Boxer zeal and 
this fury of Kansas crusaders seem of much the same 
quality. Mr. Wu might reasonably wonder, too, avhat 
sort of men they raised in Kansas, and how it came 
about that so great a share in the regulation of pub- 
lic concerns seemed to fall to women. 


QA. 


ICHTTA must ,be a remarkable town and a fit 
W field for investigation by ethnologists, soci- 
©  ologists, and other investigators of queer phe- 
nomena. It seems to be the centre of those tendencies 
towards petticoat rule which have reached a more 
striking development in Kansas than elsewhere. Mrs. 
Marv Lease. who is now in New York, used to live in 
Wichita. and there filed suit last week for a divorce 


from her husband. Her complaint alleges that Mr. 


Lease has failed for many years to support his wife 
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and their four ehildren. “She left me,” Mr. Lease 
says, and will not contest the suit. It seems there is 
a Mr. Nation who is the husband of Mrs. Carrie Na- 
tion, but he did not help his wife wreck the saloons, 
and when she was locked up he kept away from the 
jail. There is a Dr. Evans who is the husband of 
Mrs. Evans, one of Mrs. Nation’s accomplices, and he 
sewed up his wife’s hand which was cut by broken 
glass. There is a child, too, who begged the police- 
men to let her mother go. Mark Twain said last week 
in an address on woman suffrage, “I would like to see 
the whip-lash in women’s hands.” They seem to have 
it in Kansas. 

To criticise these obstreperous W. C. T. U. women 
is ungallant. To censure them is hazardous. One may 
perhaps observe them with becoming awe and wonder 
what sort of conditions have produced them. There 
seems to be a good deal that is unlovely and inexpedi- 
ent about their activities, but if they are an evil we 
may be pretty sure that other evils are responsible for 
their existence. Cherchez la femme is a good rule 
when a mischief transpires, but, after all, when women 
go wrong there are usually men somewhere who are to 
blame. There is not much mystery about these strong- 
minded Wichita women. They have given an account 
of themselves and may be understood. But there is a 
good deal that is not apparent about the Wichita men. 
What ails them, that their wives should feel so des- 
perate a sense of responsibility for the management 
of civic concerns? Are they incompetent or negligent 
or pusillanimous? Is it because government in their 
hands is not properly administered that this female 
usurpation goes to such lengths? Probably it is. Wo- 
men will usually help men who are worth helping, and 
they help many who are worthless, but they are liable 
to walk over those who lie down. An extreme develop- 
ment of female energy is almost always a sign of lack 
of men, or lack of force in men. Women in this coun- 
try have been getting more than their share of religion 
of late years. They do more than their share of the 
churech-going, and they have most of the faith. But 
faith is a source of power and breeds energy. In so 
far as women monopolize the country’s convictions— 
even though they are faulty convictions—they will be- 
come the affirmative force of the country, and will 
wrest the management of things away from the men. 
A man without convictions may do very well as a 
drag, but he is a negative force, and whenever issue is 
joined over something the affirmative forces are in- 
terested in, he is bound to be swept off his legs. 


SA. 


Andover, has smitten the Vice-President-elect 

with a resounding smite. It has resolved, after 
an earnest debate, that men ought not to kill the wild 
animals which God made, except in self-defence; that 
the reports of the Vice-President-elect’s hunting expe- 
dition tend to debase the minds of school-children and 
youth, and to nullify the efforts of humane societies 
and churches to abate violence; and that “ we do here- 
by condemn the spirit manifested by the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in ruthlessly taking the lives of inno- 
cent and unoffending animals without provocation and 
with the sole aim of gratifying a desire for killing, 
which we do not believe to be compatible with a truly 
manly and Christian character.” 

The public did not have the advantage of hearing 
the debate on these resolutions, but it seems as if 
Colonel Roosevelt’s defence must have been rather 
weakly conducted. We have all read in the papers 
how he shot a mountain-lion on the wing as it was 
coming for him out of a tree, and how in its descent 
it knocked down seven newspaper correspondents who 
stood beside him, and smashed a kodak. We have 
read how, having fired away all his ammunition, he 
was pursued by a ferocious grizzly, and, tripping in 
his flight, fell in the beast’s path, and had like to 
have been eaten. We have read how he was treed by 
coons, who, with the assistance of some gray wolves, 
kept him a prisoner for four hours on a cold night, 
until he was found by a reporter and brought in. All 
the evidence tends to the conclusion that the wild ani- 
mals which (as the Andover boys put it) “an all-wise 
Creator has ordained to live” in Coyote Basin, have 
had very nearly as much fun with Colonel Roosevelt 
as he has had with them, and if he has shot some of 
them, his action has been justified, partially at least, 
by an unselfish desire to save the United States Senate 
the labor of electing a new presiding officer. 

Anthony Trollope once justified fox-hunting on the 
ground that the occasional discomfort of a fox was so 
slight a thing in comparison to the sport that he af- 
forded to many men, that it could justly be disre- 
garded. That argument should have been used by the 
defence in the Forum debate. What animals the Vice- 
President-elect may have slaughtered seem of compara- 
tively little consequence when we think of the thou- 
sands of newspaper readers whose breakfasts have 
been brightened by the stories of the hair-breadth 
escapes of the Vice-President-elect. 


T's Forum Literary Society of Phillips Academy, 
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investigated West Point hazing has been quoted 
as saying that the trouble has been due largely 
to the fact that the cadets, gathered from all parts of 
the country, brought to West Point an inadequate ex- 
perience of life, and, while there, were shut off from 
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Consequently they took up with 


outside impressions. 
the standards prevailing at the Academy, and accepted 
traditions and magnified the importance of customs 
which they would hardly have respected so much if, 


they had lived longer in the outside world. That 
seems true and timely. If hazing has lasted longer 
at West Point than at most of the colleges, it has 
doubtless been due to the greater imperviousness of 
West Point to contemporaneous influences. The cadets 
have had a hard time of Jate and must be extremely 
tired of being investigated. It is gratifying to find 
evidence that they have not been tormented without 
some resulting benefit. An agreement voluntarily sub- 
mitted to Colonel Mills on January 19, by representa- 
tives of the four classes at the Academy, recites that 
the cadets, realizing that their hazing practices, 
though based on conscientious motives, are unaccepta- 
ble to the people of the country, reaffirm the abolition 
of the practice of exercising plebes, and agree further 
not to haze, not to make plebes eat anything, not to 
“call out” plebes by class action, and not to invent 
new practices in place of any of these. None of these 
graceful concessions seems likely to be detrimental to 
the usefulness of the Military Academy, or, in the 
long-run, to impair the happiness of the cadets. And 
that is a welcome thought, for the cadets, in spite of 
all the investigating they have seemed to need, are 
public zavorites, and publie interest in their welfare 
and their happiness is lively and sincere. 


@Qa. 


T has been pleasant to hear very positive reports of 
I the improvement in the health of Professor William 

James, of Harvard. He is spending in Europe ¢ 
vacation of two years, partly for his health’s sake, 
partly to give him leisure to write a series of lectures 
on psychology to be given at the University of Edin- 
burgh. The lectures are well on towards completion, 
and the Professor has lately reported himself as 
“vastly better in all respects than I was a year ago.” 

Professor James has interested himself in spirit- 
ualism as manifested through Mrs. Piper, the famous 
Cambridge medium, and in the consideration of vari- 
ous phenomena on the border-land of fact, attention to 
which is considered to be unsettling to the mind. The 
reports about his health tended to the suggestion that 
his mental discernment was impaired. That seems to 
be nonsense. His physical energies are not yet all 
they might be, but his mental energies are all right, 
and his return to his professorship is expected. 
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and head of the Moral Reform Bureau at Wash- 

ington, is said to be greatly pleased with the 
anti-canteen feature of the Army bill; which accords 
with expectation, for he has fought the canteen as 
hard as he could. But he is quoted as saying that the 
anti-canteen victory should not obscure in the eyes of 
the Christian people of the country the greater evil of 
the Army bill itself. The trouble with the Army bill, 
as Dr. Crafts sees it, is that it increases the army. A 
large army, he thinks, is bad for public morals, and 
bad for the soldiers who compose it, “to say nothing 
of the wickedness of our war on the Philippine peo- 
ple.” He cannot understand why the churches which 
have clamored so zealously against the canteen don’t 
show more feeling about the much more important 
question of the maintenance of the army itself. 

All this is reasonable in itself, and helps one to 
understand Dr. Crafts’s attitude towards the canteen. 
If he thinks the army is a bad thing which ought to 
be put down, he has been right in fighting the canteen, 
which, according to the best testimony procurable, has 
been good for the army and helped to keep it decent. 
All opposition to the canteen which has been based 
on the desire to make the army disreputable and odi- 
ous seems to have had logic and evidence on its 
side. 

A great many persons will agree with Dr. Crafts 
that war is an evil, and that a great army is a great 
evil. The general feeling is that the massing of large 
numbers of men without the restraints or discipline 
of domestic life is unwholesome. Campaigning is try- 
ing to the health and tends to demoralize the habits. 
Camp life, at best, is not so good for most young men 
as home life, though camp life, or any sort of army 
life, is just as good for some young men as any other 
sort of life they are likely to lead. Fighting and kill- 
ing other folks, especially such people as the Filipinos, 
is not an improving exercise. None of us thinks it is, 
or likes it. We want the army to be no bigger than 
the welfare of the country demands, but most of us 
feel that for the time being as big an army as the 
Army bill provides for is for this country a necessary 
evil, and we want it to be of the highest attainable 
standard in efficiency and conduct. 


M: WILBUR F. CRAFTS, temperance reformer, 


dollars for the St. Louis fair on condition that 

St. Louis should first invest ten millions in her 
own enterprise. St. Louis says that her ten millions 
has been paid in, and she has sent a commission to 
Washington to satisfy Congress and the Secretary of 
the Treasury to that effect, and get the five millions 
that is coming to her. No less than the greatest fair 
ever seen is what St. Louis expects to have, 


CC totiars te agreed to appropriate five million 
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POINTING-UP THE STAFF STATUES FOR THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION 
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REVIEWING THE TURTLE 
One of the jorms of hazing, disclosed in the testimony before the Army Investigating Committee at West Point, consisted in mak- 
ing a Plebe, in full-dress uniform, stand at present arms, while a mud-turtle, with a lighted candle on its back, crawled before him. 














Seventieth Annual Exhibition 


IIE Pennsylvania Academy is older 

: than its annual exhibitions a quar- 

ter of a century. In four years’ 
time it will be celebrating its centennial. 
To the long and honorable record of its 
schools it has, during the last decade, 
added the distinction of presenting annu- 
ally the most representative exhibition of 
American painting to be seen in the coun- 
try. The present one is better than its pre- 
decessors, for which praise and congratu- 
lations are due to the management, but 
which, it must not be forgotten, reflects a 
corresponding development in the vitality 
of the art itself. Whereas only a short 
time ago there were comparatively few 
men who could be relied upon to give a 
character to the exhibitions, the number 
is now increased twentyfold. The leaders 
still hold their place, but behind them 
now are pressing scores, not of aspirants 
merely, but of painters who have thor- 
oughly established a claim to honorable 
recognition. 

With the American exhibit at Paris and 
the interest that it aroused amongst for- 
eigners still fresh in one’s memory, it is 
most exhilarating to walk through the gal- 
leries at Philadelphia and note so many 
excellent pictures that were not seen there, 
and to realize again how very far that dis- 
play was from adequately representing our 
native art. It was little more than “ the 
fringe upon the petticoat.” Further, we 





have been so justly proud of George In- 
ness, Homer Martin, and Alexander H. 
Wyant, and in their day they stood out so 
clearly from the mass of their colleagues, 
that we have a tendency to round up our 
estimate of American progress with these 
three names, overlooking the numbers of 
living painters whose work may fitly hang 
alongside theirs. Indeed, the point that 
impresses the observer is not so much what 
we have done as what we are doing; that 
American art is no longer organizing and 
enlisting, but actually marching with 
ranks behind each other, the younger men 
pressing on the heels of the older ones; a 
movement that has fairly found its ob- 
jective and is resistlessly pursuing it. 

It is not so long ago that Alexander 
Harrison stood practically alone in the 
versatility and thoroughness of his know- 
ledge of the sea: now he may still be 
granted pride of place as the master of 
the tranquil beauties of ocean, but Wins- 
low Homer has asserted himself pre-emi- 
nently as the exponent of its tremendous 
forces, while Charles H. Woodbury, among 
the younger group, draws increasing at- 
tention yearly to his portrayal both of 
the power and of the beauty of the sea. 
A sequence of effort has been established 
and its continuance assured. 

In landscape this is even more notice- 
able owing to the greater number of paint- 
ers who essay it. There need be no ques- 


of the Pennsylvania Academy 


tion of pigeon-holing them in relation to 
the famous trio. Each member of a large 
and vigorous group is doing individual 
work, which had better be compared with 
other examples of his own than with those 
of other men. To mention one example, 
George Inness never painted anything with 
the same kind of charm that you will find 
in Childe Hassam’s picture of “ Gloucester 
Harbor”; it is in a separate category 
from the older painter’s ideals, represent- 
ing in its application of principles identi- 
ned with Monet a further development of 
the art in a new direction. Equally fu- 
tile would it be to institute comparisons 
in the case of such pictures as Dwight W. 
Tryon’s “Dawn,” Ben Foster’s “ Misty 
Moonlight Night,” J. H. Twachtman’s 
* Brook in Winter,” William M. Chase’s 
“St. Canoe Place,” Charles H. Davis’s 
“Summer Clouds,” or Leonard Ochtman’s 
“Moonlight on the Sound.” I mention 
only a few names, feeling the injustice of 
omitting others, and not forgetting sev- 
eral canvases at the National Academy 
Exhibition by men not represented here 
or which are better examples of their au- 
thors than those that they have sent to 
Philadelphia; desiring, in fact, to em- 
phasize by the very inadequacy of my ref- 
erences the abounding resources of our 
landscape art. 

Henry W. Ranger was represented by 
six pictures, arranged in a separate group 


on one wall; a like distinction being 
awarded to a group of figure subjects by 
John W. Alexander. ‘This is.a new de- 
parture in the Academy’s methods of 
hanging, and so good a one that it is to 
be hoped it may be continued. Doubtless 
it may be a somewhat delicate proceeding 
thus to single out one, or two painters, 
and it may incur a certain opposition; 
but one may hope not or that the tact of 
the authorities will be equal to the occa- 
sion. Certainly no ‘scattering of Mr. 
Ranger’s canvases through the galleries 
could have secured for the student so ade- 
quate and. delightful an opportunity of es- 
timating his latest work; an experience 
all the more agreeable because it proves 
that this painter’s indefatigable self-cul- 
ture and feeling after new methods of ex- 
pression have reached a more subtle qual- 
ity that has not weakened the vigor and 
epigrammatic terseness so characteristic 
of his style. 

Mr. Alexander’s display illustrates that 
he is following at present two lines of 
motive. In many of the examples it is 
a decorative motive; to adjust to the 
space a handsome pattern of ample, firm, 
and sweeping lines, of low-toned har- 
monies of color and _ well-spaced light 
and shade; underlying all of which is a 
refined and sensitive feeling. The latter 
is the link between the . o motives; for 
his other one, seen especial ‘y in his por- 
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traits, is to quicken the expression of 
muscular and mental activity to a con- 
centrated momentary point of alertness. 

Although not enjoying the advantage of 
a group, William M. Chase makes a very 
distinet impression, which is all the more 


admirable in face of the serious inroads | 


which teaching must make upon his time 
and strength. Particularly may be no- 
ticed a very beautiful “ still-life,’ which 
has brilliance as well as depth of tone, 
and a portrait of a “ Lady with a Rose,” 
which is charming in its presentment of 
girlish grace, and painted with an as- 


surance and a sincerity that make it a | 


most distinguished picture. 

The justified audacity with which Miss 
Cecilia Beaux uses her brush is seen in 
a portrait of a lady, and perhaps even to 


sreater advantage in a small picture of | 


a boy in a red tunie. 


Comparing John 8. | 


Sargent’s “ Portrait of General Ian Ham- | 


ilton’ with her examples, one feels that 
for once, at any rate, it is “place a la 
dame” by right of brush stroke. The of- 
ficer’s scarlet tunic with its abundance of 
gold lace in parallel lines has taken the 


spontaneity out of the painter’s attack. | 


Close by, however, is a portrait by An- | 
ders Zorn of Mr. Halsey C. Ives, the | 


strongly modelled head and its fine plac- 
ing in a well-controlled scheme of color 
and light producing a suggestion of force 
in reserve that is amazingly impressive. 
Without attempting to exhaust the list of 
interesting portraits, mention must be 
made of a boy by Wilton Lockwood, that 
charming portrait study of Irving R. 
Wiles, “‘ A Yellow Rose,” and the Portrait 
of a Gentleman by Joseph de Camp. 

Among the tigure subjects were several 
by Henry O. Tanner, which, compared 
with previous exhibits, lack their inevita- 
bleness, the suggestion that their author 
had to paint them because he felt the sub- 
ject so deeply, though there is a little of 
this feeling in a small picture of the Vir- 
gin sitting on the floor of a bare interior 
by the side of the sleeping Child. Mr. 
Wiles showed a very charming little genre 
picture of a lady in a brightly lighted 
country parlor, while larger examples of 
genre were exhibited by Edward Tarbell 
and Joseph de Camp; a delightful study 
of a young girl and lilies by Robert Reid, 
and a decorative panel full of beautiful 
subjects by Childe Hassam. That impres- 
sive “ Mysterx of the Night,” exhibited by 
Humphreys Johnston at Paris, was to be 
seen again, and near it a new marine 
genre by Winslow Homer, “ The Signal of 
Distress,” which has the intense human 
interest of his earlier work with more 
thorough control of means: a picture in 
which no detail is forced. Last to be men- 
tioned, perhaps, because it was certain not 
to be forgotten, was a little cabinet por- 
trait of William M. Chase by T. W. Dew- 
ing: an indifferent likeness, but fascina- 
ting as a picture; the head so beautifully 
placed in the space, so feelingly modelled 
and subtly related to the dark depths of 
the background. 

CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 





Wireless Telegraphy 


O much has been said about Marconi 
S and his wireless telegraph in the last 
year that most of us are prepared 

to accept the next step in its development, 
the wireless telephone. While he has 
been perfecting his system of wireless tel- 
egraphy and introducing it in the different 
European navies and on the transatlantic 


steamers, others have been trying to adapt 


the Hertzian waves of the air to the trans- 
mission of the human voice through space. 
In fact as far back as 1894 efforts were 
made to transmit telephonic signals by the 
Wireless system, and humar speech was 
actually carried across Loch Ness, in the 
Scottish Highlands. 

Marconi’s successful application of wire- 
less telegraphy to practical use in 1897 
directed attention away from the early 
wireless telephone experiments; but it 
seems now the latter system has been al- 
most perfected. The light-house on the 
rocks known as the Skerries has been con- 
nected with the mainland at Anglesey by 
a wireless telephone. Heretofore it was 
impossible to establish direct communica- 
tion between the two points, owing to the 
roughness of the channel, which would 
break all cables laid. Regular telephonic 
communication is now established without 
the use of wires. 

Further experiments have been made on 
the north coast of Ireland with the wire- 
less telephone, and communications have 
been established over a distance of four 
miles. So successful have these experi- 
ments proven that wireless telephony is 
how regarded as a practical and commer- 
cial system. No special apparatus has 
heen required to establish such a system 
of communication. The ordinary wires for 
receiving the wireless telegraphic messages 
tre erected for the wireless telephone sys- 
tem, and then ordinary telephone trans- 
mitters and receivers are employed to do 
the rest. By means of these simple in- 
struments the /human voice is carried 


across the exp:fase of water with as much 
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clearness and directness as if conducted 
by wires. 

The wireless telephone may not prove of 
positive benefit on land in crowded towns 
and cities, but for open country spaces and 
across narrow stretches of water it will 
be of inestimable value. he preliminary 
experiments have proved that wireless tel- 
ephony is fully as practical and certain as 
wireless telegraphy, and the two will un- 
doubtedly develop along the same line in 
the future. Meanwhile, the wireless tele- 
graphic system is being introduced all over 
the civilized world, and it is entering into 
our modern commercial and naval life far 
more than the average person imagines. 


G. E. WALSH. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.— MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ap colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Advz. 








PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS. 
PREPARATORY HINTS, Bathing, Clothing, Habits, 
Fresh Air, Second Summer, etc., are some of 
the subjects treated in ‘Babies,’ a book for 
young mothers, sent free by Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., N. Y., who make Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand.—[ Adv.] 








TELEPHONE SERVICE AT YOUR RESIDENCE 
puts the entire organization of a great city at your 
fingers’ ends. Message Rates. Standard equipment. 
NEw YORK TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street.—[Adv.] 








TRy it. Once used it takes the precedence of all 
others—Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. 
It has a most delicious bouquet.—[ Adv. ] 








WRITE to-day to Thomas C. Powell, Providence, 
R. I., for particulars of the best investment in Amer- 
ica for sums of $100 to $2000.—[ Adv.] 





Success is built upon health. ABBott’s, the Original 
pegeenre Bitters, builds the health. At druggists’.— 
av. 


Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS, great South 
American tonic for weak people.—[ Adv. ] 
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TREES 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits in- 
cluding Grapes. Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens and Flower- 
ing Shrubs for public and 
private grounds. Shade Trees 
for streets. Hardy Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. 














Our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue contains accurate and 
trustworthy descriptions of the 
choicest varieties, and is replete 
with practical hints indispen- 
sable to planters; it will be 
mailed free on application. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Established over 60 Years. 
WM, #4. this P Ald, #4. 
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pure and undefiled, 
possessing all the attributes | 
of a sparkling and exhilarating 
Leverage, combined with medicinal 
uwalities whose action /s mild hut most 
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every month during the current year. 


a Southern novel of a new sort. 





A Novel of American Life 
Eastover Court House 


By HENRY BURNHAM BOONE and KENNETH BROWN 
This is the first of a series of twelve American novels, to be published one 
It is a story of life in Virginia as it is 
to-day, written by two men who are familiar with this life in all its phases. 


Itis 


$1 50 











Many men have something to retire on, 
but nothing to retire to. Long years of 
struggle for a fortune useless to ¢hem. 
Better less struggle and more life insur- 
ance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 





g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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None better in mixed drinks. 
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F the new century does half as much for the devel- 

opment and improvement of the American postal 

service as has the old, Uncle Sam’s public com- 

municative system will rank not only as the 

greatest business enterprise in the world, but as 

the most remarkable servant ever placed at the 
disposal of any people. As a matter of fact the cycle 
ushered in with the year 1901 is likely to be even 
richer in achievement than its predecessor. The new 
insular possessions of the United States present in 
themselves grave problems for the solution of the 
postal authorities, but problems which once mastered 
will be transformed into channels for the general bet- 
terment of the task of transmitting the world’s mis- 
sives. Moreover, one-cent postage is coming, and so 
also are startling innovations in almost every branch 
of the great institution, from rural free delivery to the 
parcels-post and the postal savings-bank. In -short, 
every day henceforth will find the hard-working men 
in gray uniforms serving more people, in more ways, 
than ever before. 

The general public probably hears less regarding im- 
provements in the postal service, yet is more directly 
affected by such steps ahead than by innovations in 
any other line of public endeavor. The American post- 
al machine handles every year twice as much mail- 
matter as the service in France or Germany and half 
as much again as the British system, and it is not too 
much to say that it does it proportionately better. 
Within the past few months the time of a transcon- 
tinental journey has been reduced many hours in order 
to quicken the mails, and a division of the Post-office 
Department at Washington does little else than seek 
to guin minutes in the transmission of the mails—an 
hour by this new steamship line, ten minutes by that 
new “limited” train, or maybe a minute or two in 
the transfer from railway station or whar! to the post- 
office. 

All this striving to hurry the letters on their travels 
from writers to recipients costs, of course, a pretty 
penny. It is a little too much to hope that the United 
States postal system will ever be wholly self-support- 
ing, for just as soon as it appears to be approaching 
that long-sought consummation, officials, yielding to 
the constant ciamor of patrons, are fired with an am- 
bition for a further reduction in the cost of postage. 
Manifestly, however, no fault can be found with this 
tendency, since it has within the century reduced the 
cost of carrying an ordinary letter from twenty-five 
cents to two and will ultimately have the fee estab- 
lished at a penny. To take just a peep at Uncle Sam’s 
ledger, it may be noted that the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the American post-offices—there is now one 
office for cach thousand people in Miss Columbia’s 
domain—each exceed one hundred million dollars per 
year, but just at present the income runs some five 
million dollars behind the expenses each twelvemonth. 
But it is certainly a successful business if it is not a 
profitable one, for the financial transactions of the 
postal service now amount to very nearly three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars annually, or fully one-third 
more than they did a short four years ago. 

Compared to the tedious transit by pony-riders in 
other days, the present whirlwind journey of a letter 
from its exit from the writer’s desk until it makes its 
appearance on the table of his correspondent seems 
quite as wonderful as any of the other modern methods 
of communication. Certainly the career of this flying 
missive is vastly more picturesque than that of a tele- 
phonic or telegraphic message. In all communities of 
sufficient size for the operation of a free-delivery sys- 
tem, a number of mail collections are now made daily, 
and thus the letter is likely to be at the main post- 


office within an hour or two after it is mailed, even 
though it be posted at a box in the outskirts of the city. 

The first introduction of the letter to the up-to-date 
devices which make possible this quick communication 
comes when it is fed with hundreds of its fellows into 
the postmarking-machine. The letters are placed on 
a sliding arrangement which forces them past a can- 
celling-stamp by means of electrical force, and thus 
hundreds of letters may be postmarked in an interval 
of a few minutes. A evelometer records each impres- 
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sion, and there are at hand devices for quickly chang- 
ing the dates and hours in the inscription on the can- 
celling-stamp. 

Slipped into a leather pouch, the letter is hurried 
away to the railway station, and it is at this stage 
of the journey that there come prominently into view 
some of those safeguards which the government throws 
around all of its operations. The driver of each mail- 
wagon receives when he starts for the station a slip 
signed by the clerk at the main post-office certifying 
to the number of sacks, their destination, and the 
scheduled time of the departure of the train aboard 
which they are to be placed. This memorandum he 
must have signed by the receiving-clerk to whom he de- 
livers the load. When the mail-train has dropped 
these mail-pouches in the railway station of some dis- 
tant city much the same programme is to be gone 
threugh, with the addition that the letters come event- 
ually to a carrier, who distributes them among a num- 
ber of huge boxes, each representative of a street or 
block on his route. The perfection of system extends 
even down to the carrier’s arrangement of mail accord- 
ing to the order of delivery, and so carefully is this 
followed out that a stranger taking a carrier’s ar- 
ranged mail could cover his route without taking an 
unnecessary step. 

The railway mail service, briefly mentioned above, is 
one of the most important branches of this great busi- 
ness enterprise. It costs Uncle Sam at the rate of 
very nearly one dollar per year for every man, woman, 
and child in the country just to transport the mails, 
and the biggest single item in this bill of expense is 
for railroad fare for the letters and parcels that go 
jaunting about the country. These missives have to 
be transported in private cars, so to speak, that cost 
the government close to five million dollars per year 
in rental, and to look after them during their journey 
there are employed upwards of ten thousand postal 
clerks, who receive in wages each week a sum equal to 
the salary of the President of the United States during 
his whole four-year term. 

But of course the railroads have to ‘!p in getting 
this vast bulk of mail-matter to its proper destinations, 
and as a sort of chief helper there is a force of men, 
equalling in strength the size of the American stand- 
ing army before the Spanish-American war, which car- 
ries the mail on horseback or in one sort of vehicle or 
another to the localities which are inaccessible by the 
railroads. Then, too, there are afloat on the rivers 
and lakes hundreds of steamers which assist in the 
work of moving the mails from place to place, to say 
nothing of the millions of dollars which our govern- 
ment spends annually for the transportation of the 
mails over sea. Finally, there are almost innumerable 
electric and cable cars which constitute links in this 
transportation net-work and about half a dozen pneu- 
matic-tube lines. If all these mail routes were placed 
end to end they would encircle the globe a score of 
times, and if the miles travelled over them each year 
were measured off into space the line would extend 
to the planet Mars and back again. The monetary 
expenditure does not represent the entire cost to the 
nation of this great institution for the speedy convey- 
ance of good news and bad. Every year half a dozen 
or more men lose their lives in its service, half a hun- 
dred are seriously injured, and hundreds more are 
temporarily disabled by accidents of one kind or an- 
other. 

In the mail service, as in every other field of activ- 
ity during this rushing workaday age, the paramount 
striving is for a quickening of the business pulse. As 
one means of securing it, the electric and cable cars, 
both on city and interurban lines, have of late years 
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been brought into service to assist in col- 
lecting the mails. Originally the street 
cars were utilized to carry pouches be- 
tween sub-stations and main post-offices. 
A still more effective adjunct, however, 
for enabling the tardy correspondent to 
“catch the “train” with his belated mis- 





sive is found in the pneumatic-tube sys- | 
tems now being introduced in the larger | 


cities. 
ature tunnels connecting the post-office 
with the railway station makes it pos- 
sible to “close the mails” at the latter 
place as late as one minute before the de- 
parture of the train. The pneumatic- 
tube service, to even a greater extent than 
the electric-car service, is a development 
for the new century. As yet its introduc- 
tion has progressed little past the stage 


of investigation and experiment, but this 
direction | 


has been “prosecuted under the 
of the most experienced and capable of- 
ficers in the postal service, and it is sig- 
nificant that they are all enthusiastic in 
favor of the system. 

The pneumatic tubes for transmitting 
mail have already been introduced in New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Bos- 
ton, and the service is to be extended to 
Chicago, Washington, St. Louis, and other 
large ‘cities. Not only is the mail, which is 
shot through these pneumatic tubes in lit- 
tle cars that resemble projectiles, handled 
in a much safer manner than has here- 
og been possible, but the immense de- 
lay heretofore involved in the transfer of 
mails from the railway terminals to the 
post-offices is entirely obviated. As an 
indication of how the pneumatic under- 
ground railway is facilitating matters, it 
may be noted that the Philadelphia tube 
service is able to advance fully twenty 
thousand letters per day which otherwise 
would have to remain in the post-office 
until the next mail departure. 

A branch of the postal service in which 
the opening years of the new century will 
witness tremendous strides forward is 
found in the transmission of the foreign 
mails. As American mercantile and man- 
ufacturing interests have reached out to 
control the markets of the world, they 
have realized the need for a quicker jour- 
ney over sea for their business letters, 
and this has aroused the Post-office De- 
partment to fresh efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

The old rule under which the mails for 
transatlantic destinations were assigned 
to the fastest vessel available for their 
conveyance, and which has not been rigid- 
ly adhered to of late years, will be revived, 
and should Canada’s dream for a transat- 
lantie service that will reduce the inter- 
val of transit twenty-four hours be real- 
ized, the American mails will probably be 
sent vid the Dominion terminal. More- 
over, the postal officials believe that the 
“four-day boat ” is coming, and they are 
also introducing improved methods for 
sorting and distributing the mail while 
en route, so that less ‘time will be lost 
upon arrival on the other side. The 
United States now sends abroad each year 
seme four or five thousand tons of mail, 
and it goes to more than half a hundred 
different countries. 

Of some of the minor innovations in 
seme practice much is expected. At 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the plan is being 
tried of utilizmg every trolley-car as a 
travelling mail- box. When a person wishes 
to mail a letter he simply stops a car and 
drops the letter into the box attached to 
the guard on the front platform, and the 
missive begins its journey to its destina- 
tion instanter. Of the collection of mails 
by “autos,” mention has already been 
made, and in Washington, D. C., a regu- 
lar automobile collection wagon is in use 
as an experiment. In the same city a test 
has lately been made of a post-office on 
wheels, in the form of a wagon resembling 
a furniture-van, and in which is stationed 
one or two clerks who postmark and dis- 


tribute the mail as the wagon travels up | 


and down the streets, making stops for 
collection purposes at every letter-box. 
Uncle Sam has taken, of late years, a 
special pride in introducing unique fea- 
tures of his postal system, which in addi- 
tion to their novelty have the merit of 
usefulness. At the head of the list stands 
that marvellous conception rural free de- 
livery, which, although instituted but a 
few years ago, has been growing ever since 
like a Kansas sunflower. The close of the 


old century finds somewhat less than five | 


thousand rural free-delivery routes in op- 





eration, and it is estimated that’this num- | 


ber will be more than doubled during the 
first year of the new century, and this at 
a cost which, though it runs into millions 
of dollars, is no more than it is estimated 
that the people of the country spend every 
year for fire-erackers. 

Another novelty of the postal system | 
which has proven a big success is the 
Marine Post-office which has been estab- 
lished on the Detroit River, through 
which pass all the thousands of boats on 
the Great Lakes. A tiny floating post- 
Office steams out to meet each one of these 
great craft of the inland seas as she 
passes, and hundreds of pieces of mail 
pri delivered to the men on board every 
day. 

The carryit, g of the mails in winter in 
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Acetylene 

is harnessed 
at last 
with 
perfect and 
complete 
results. 


The power of 
36 candles, 
and white, not 
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Safest form of 
lighting known 
and more 
perfect than 
electricity. 
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Leaves from 


AA Journal of Our Life 
in the Highlands 
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the country along the northern border of 
the United States is another problem for 
which the department is finding some in 
genious solutions, and in some instances 
the only link which binds the inhabitants 


of isolated islands to civilization during 
the snow-time months is the mail- 
carrier, who makes periodical trips over 
the ice. 

The most interesting spectacle of the 
dawning century, however, in so far as 
postal business is concerned, will be af 


| forded by the evolution of the public com 


| municative system in our new possessions 
and Alaska—Uncle Sam’s achievement of 
carrying a letter half around the world 
for two cents, something not heretofore 
attempted by any nation. It may appear 
strange to hear that the United States 
Post-oftice Department has with the win 
ter of 1200-1 commenced the delivery of 
mail within the aretie circle by means ot 
sledges drawn by reindeer, but that is pre 
cisely what is being done four times a 
month in Alaska, and the service is to be 





| the 
| safe 


gradually quickened. 

In the Philippines more than two hun 
dred native Filipinos and Spaniards are 
helping the American officials handle the 
mails. In the transportation of the Ha 
waiian mails, nearly two dozen steamers 
are utilized, and the mails are carried be 
tween the several points in each island by 
the “overland” plan, there being nearly 
one hundred post-oflices at interior points. 
Finally, in Porto Rico there are two dozen 


mail routes, and the missives are carried 
on three short lines of railway. 
The officials having in charge the ad 


ministrative affairs of the American post 
al system are even developing a faculty 
for meeting all sorts of emergencies in 
service. For instance, a reasonably 
plan has been devised for handling 
the mails from the leper settlement on the 
island of Molokai in Hawaii. All 


this 


| mail is first disinfected at the settlement, 
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; and then goes through another 


U 


disinfect 
ing process at Honolulu. Then, too, the 
American government beat out all the 
other nations of the world in the estab 
lishment of a military postal station at 
the seat of hostilities in China, and her 
soldiers and sailors were not only enabled 
to post and receive letters, but had an 
opportunity to secure money-orders as 
well. 

The money-order business is a branch 
of the postal establishment which is cer 
tainly sharing to the fullest extent in the 
tide of prosperity which has overwhelmed 
the entire institution. All the coins turned 
out by all the mints in the United States 
in three months would not cover simply 


the annual increase in the volume of 
money-order transactions, and, indeed, 
American citizens now send through the 
mails every twelvemonth more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

The two “new wrinkles” of which, 
speaking from a postal stand-point, the 
greatest things are expected, during the 
new century, are found in the parcels 
post and the postal savings-bank. Both 
have been tried in other countries, and 
now Yankee ingenuity is to be brought to 
bear on them with the idea of devising 
some schemes for their betterment. The 
parcels-post will take away considerable 


just 
into 


business from the express companies, 
as the postal savings-bank will cut 
the profits of the savings-banks of the 
country, but the one will develop the 
smaller enterprises by giving a cheaper 
transportation of parcels, and the latter 
will bring into circulation millions of dol 
lars of “dead capital’ hoarded by people 
who are afraid to trust the present-day 
saving institutions. 

The American postal establishment may 
cost in the second or third year of the 
new cycle something like $120,000,000, o1 
vastly more than either the army or navy, 
but that it is going to render wonderful 
service to the people of the whole country 
is also perfectly apparent. The United 
States has at present the largest number 
of post-offices as well as employees of any 
of the twoscore nations in the Universal 
Postal Union; she has the greatest aggre- 


gate length of mail routes, and her post- 
men travel more miles than any of their 


coworkers abroad. Her postal income is 
not, as yet, quite up to that of Germany, 
but it on will be, and there is excellent 
ground for the belief that from having the 
largest deficit for postal expenditures the 
republic will come, in time, to displace 
Great Britain the possessor of the 
greatest postal surplus. 
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| exports reached 41,000,000 tons 


| daction 
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HE extraordinary conditions succeed- 
ing the outbreak of the South-Afri- 

can war precipitated a coal famine 
upon Europe two years ago. Sensed al- 
ready as a scarcity threatening higher 
prices at the close of ’98, it assumed 
alarming proportions early in ’99.  Ex- 
| cepting England, no European country 
| produces nearly enough coal for home 
consumption, and the normal supply was, 
in this season of distress, minimized by 
great coal-miners’ strikes in Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Saxony, Bohemia, and France. Pro- 
in England, the great source of 
common supply, was far beyond the out- 
put of any preceding } year, but, though her 
(almost 
20 per cent. of all she mined) in 1899, ¢ the 
demand was vastly in excess. The English 
mine-operators took advantage of the op- 
portunity to double and even almost treble 


T 


their prices, and abnormally increased 
ocean freights added to the burdens of 


foreign consumers, yet the demand con- 
tinued greatly in excess of possible sup- 
ply. English coal-miners struck for higher 
wages, and when they won, after a hard 
struggle, kept their earnings the same by 
working only three-fifths of the time—to 
the infinite exasperation of their employ- 
ers. Many miners enlisted in the army, 
which still further weakened the power of 
production. 

All these restrictive influences operated 
to keep down the supply at a time when 
demand was excessively stimulated by ex- 
traordinary requirements for naval, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing uses conse- 
quent upon the South-African war; aug- 
mentation of the naval fleets of various 
Old World powers; increase in European 
railroad building and operation; enlarged 
demand for iron and steel manufactures 
in Germany, France, and Italy; unwonted 
activity in industrial enterprises in Italy 
and South Russia, and an almost universal 


| enlargement and active employment of the 








| down, 
| work when 


} 


European merchant marine. Real distress, 
keen and widespread, was the natural con- 
sequence. 

Germany, to eke out her home supply, 
imported no less than 5,760,017 tons (of 
which 4,524,495 tons were from fiieek 
Britain) in the first eleven months of ’99, 
but in Cologne thousands of workmen were 
thrown out of employment by the shutting 
down of manufacturing establishments for 
lack of coal. Many important industries 
ceased altugether and others were crippled 
by the same lack in Silesia and Saxony. 

France, dependent always upon importa- 
tion for about one-quarter of her coal con- 
sumption, took nearly 6,000,000 tons from 
England in ’99, yet in Marseilles, as early 
as January, Welsh steam-coal, which in 
‘97 was delivered in steamer bunkers at 
that port for $4 01 per ton, had risen to 
$6 08, and by the close of the year had 
gone up to $8 50. Many factories shut 
and thousands were thrown out of 
coal became unattainable at 
any price within reason. At Lyons the 
distress was so great that the railway ad- 
ministration endeavored to give some re- 
lief by voluntary reduction of the freight 
rate on coal from the mines (a distance of 
about 222 miles), from $2 40 per ton to 
$1 65. In Nantes, one of the most im- 


| portant manufacturing cities and ports of 


| 
| 


| 000 tons, 


|} went to 


France, the price of steam-coal rose to 
$8 25 per ton. 

Austria, though a coal-producing coun- 
try, annually imports about 17,000,000 
tons more than her total production. 
There, at Trieste, the price of Welsh coal 
$9 50 per ton, and at one time 
even touched $10 15. 

Russia imported during the year 3,836,- 
but the situation in the great in- 
dustrial field of South Russia was so 
critical and urgent, nevertheless, 
government suspended indefinitely the 
usual prohibitive import duty of $2 80 
per ton. Even the railways were short of 


fuel, and in Odessa, where Welsh coal had 


| risen to $8 58 per ton, all manufacturing 
Gold medal awarded at Paris Exposition, | 


freaiee: at the municipality 





and the Mayor, 
having to 
lay in its winter’s coal at such figures, 
made strenuous but unavailing efforts to 
get a supply from the United States. 
Italy’s industrial advancement in late 
years has been such that her coal imports 
at Genoa and Savona, her principal ports 
of receipt. have risen from 1,403,591 tons 


was grievously affected ; 


in °85 to 3.038.833 in *99—all from Eng- 
land. Turin, the centre of distribution 


for a score of large industrial towns and 
cities, 
named. But so inadequate was the large 
quantity received to meet the wants 
that territory that in the early part of 
1900 the price of Welsh coal had mounted 
to $8 69 per ton—with panic-inspiring 
threats of a rise to $9 65 at Genoa. In 
Milan the price rose to $11 58 per ton. 

All other European countries were simi- 
larly affected, in degree proportioned to 
their industrial requirements mainly. 
Naturally the Old World looked to the 
New for relief. American consuls abroad 
were overwhelmed with inquiries for in- 
formation as to how, upon what terms, 
and from whom supplies of American coal 
could be procured; as to what quality of 


EXPORT COALP 


coal might be found here, and, most amaz- 
| ing and. yet very excusable question, if the 
United States really had any coal to sell. 
| The consuls, in turn, deluged the Depart- 
; ment of State with reports of the remark- 
able conditions under their observation, 
urgent representations of the golden op- 
portunity offered for enlargement of 
American commerce and expansion of one 
of our greatest resources, and almost pite- 
ous appeals to American coal - producers 
to enrich themselves and at the same time 
sustain the national reputation for enter- 
prise and ability to recognize a good thing 
at sight. 
merce, through its excellent leaflet ser- 
vice, gave that information fully to all 
| presumably interested in its acquisition, 
yet the result, thus far, has been almost 
pitiful in its inadequacy, A few experi- 
mental cargoes of coal were shipped, all to 
be reckoned by thousands of tons, hardly 
| rising to the scant commercial dignity of 
tens ‘of thousands, and the air was thick- 
ened with rumors of millions of tons that 


gigantic capitalistic combinations, to build 
ocean freighters and export coal, that were 
going to be formed. Under such circum- 
stances the question as to whether we 
really have any coal to sell is by no means 
unreasonable. We do not act as if we 
have. And yet we have very many times 
more coal than all the rest of the world 
combined, and many billions of tons of it 
are so favorably situated for economical 
mining and so conveniently located for 
transportation to the seaboard that it 
could be placed at tide-water much more 
cheaply than the coal of any other coun- 
try. There—at the seaboard—for the pres- 
ent we have to stop. We need ships. 
England is well aware of our advantages 
and hopeful of the continuance of our one 
disadvantage. The Statist, a British jour- 
nal of unquestionable authority and high 
standing, says: ‘An attentive examina- 
tion of the coal resources of the United 
States proves to us that, in view of the ex- 
ceptional facilities of abundance and the 
| reasonable prices of that country, and the 
ease and rapidity with which its coal can 
be put in the European markets, America 
will be, in the near future, our most active 
competitor in the coal trade of the world.” 





ocean tonnage. The preponderance of her 
mercantile marine is so great that it may 
be questioned if a combination of the ocean 
freight-carriers of all other countries— 





| respectively 


were such a thing possible—could percepti- 
bly affect the rates fixed by English ship- 
owners. And it grows constantly. The 
large profits upon ocean transportation 
made during the past two years have stim- 
ulated construction and registration of 
foreign-built freighters. In the month of 
October the additions to registered steam 
tonnage amounted to a total of 92,636 
tons, and amonz them were two vessels of 
7951 and 9044 tons. 

When the prices of English coals began 
rising freight rates sympathetically soared 
with them. Those that had been eleven or 
twelve shillings per ton went by rapid ad- 
vances to twenty or twenty-one shillings. 
The latter was demanded for coal trans- 
portation from our export ports to Genoa 
and Marseilles, at the time when British 
coal prices were highest and our prospects 
for seizing a good share of the European 
trade were otherwise brightest. Notwith- 
standing that heavy handicap there was 
still some profit in competition, so long 
as English coal prices retained their ex- 
orbitant range. Freight-rates have since 
fallen to a lower level, some recent en- 





that the | 


draws her supply from the ports | 


of | 


gagements to Mediterranean ports having 
been made at 17s. 6d., and, in one instance, 
sixpence lower, but British coals have also 
come down from eight to ten shillings per 
ton, and the freights on them have propor- 
tionately declined. The margin of possible 
| profit for American competitors is conse- 
quently minimized in all cases, and in 
most, it is averred, has already passed the 
vanishing-point. And this will doubtless 
continue so long as we are subject to 
English dictation of freight rates and de- 
| pendent upon English bottoms for the 
transportation of our products. The very 
much shorter distances English coals have 
to be carried to reach Continental ports of 


demand, and the certainty of profitable 
return freights, as against the strong 


probability of insufficient freights or even 
ballast voyages westward to American 
ports, are powerful factors to the advan- 
But the former 
will be minimized by the much lower cost 
| of American coal and American control of 
| the means of transportation, while the 
| latter would be likely to disappear in the 


| tage of English shippers. 


The Bureau of Foreign Com-’ 
t~) 


were going to be shipped, and flocks of | 








That cannot be, however, until we are | 
independent of England in the matter of | 





inevitable readjustment of trade interests | 


were the United States to become the 
source of supply for Continental Europe’s 
fuel demand. 

The opinions of American coal-exporters 
as to the outside permissible limit for 
ocean freights vary considerably, probably 
according to their private knowledge of the 
prices at which they will be able to deliver 
| coal f. 0. b. at our several coal-shipping 
| ports. Some say that we could not com- 
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pete profitably with England if paying 
above fourteen shillings to Mediterranean 
ports, while others affirm that sixteen 
would not be prohibitive. That the latter 
would be correct in cases where the ship- 
per owned both the coal and the vessels 
carrying it may be assumed as_ beyond 
question. The nominal allowance of such 
a liberal amount for transportation would 
then be offset by the reduction to actual 
value and a single profit of the coal cost. 

But the shipper who should have to 
purchase at circular prices—say $2 65 at 
Elizabethport, or $2 35 at Philadelphia, 
or even $2 15 at Baltimore—and then pay 
only fifteen or even fourteen shillings per 
ton for ocean transportation, might very 
well find himself unable to compete with 
English exporters, except perhaps in meet- 
ing the highest quality of Welsh coal. 
His probable margin would, at all events, 
be small. 

Perhaps the easiest and quickest pos- 
sible relief of the situation might be 
found in a very considerable reduction of 
the price of coal at exporting-points, 
which should be quite practicable if the 
related interests of the railroads and the 
coal-producing companies are so close or 
even identical as they are popularly sup- 
posed to be. The royalty on bituminous 
coal varies from five to fifteen cents per | 
ton, averaging about ten. Few mines are | 
now operated on royalty, the land being 
generally owned by the companies working , 
it, but as a basis the royalty—which varies 
according to facilities for mining and ship- 
ment—may be assumed as a fair value of 
the coal in the ground. The cost of bring- 
ing it to the surface varies from fifty to | 
seventy cents per ton, according to the 
prevailing rate of wages for mining, thick- 
ness of veins, ete. A fair average would 
probably be about sixty cents, though even 
that may be considerably lessened in work- 
ing some of the great veins from five to 
thirteen feet in thickness of clean coal, 
all above the output level, and free from 
heavy expense for timbering and drain- 
age, which are found in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. There remains 
to be added the cost of transportation by 
rail to tide-water and, ostensibly, the le- 
gitimate profit of the mine-operator. Rail- 
road coal-freights have advanced nearly 
30 per cent. in the past year, and a fur- 
ther advance of 10 per cent. on April 1 is 
expected. The railroad companies claim 
that the rates on coal-carrying, before last | 
year, were not profitable, and have a | 
monopoly of the knowledge how far that 
is true. The factors entering into the 
problem of determining the profitableness 
of any special class of traflic are so nu- 
merous, yet so severally important, that 
even an approximative estimate by the 
managers of one road as to the business 
of another would be little better than 
guess-work. The public cannot even guess. 
They can only accord or withhold credence, 
according to apparent probabilities. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, it is stated, 
carries coal five hundred miles to Newport 
News for $1 15 per ton. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad gets $1 35 for carrying 
Clearfield coal three hundred and _ fifty 
miles. If conditions were equal the pro- 
portionate rate on the latter should only 
be about 81 cents. But they are not, in 
all respects, very certainly. Coal is said 
to have been sold for less than the actual 
railroad freight upon it, and one illustra- 
tive case is cited in which a large contract 
was filed, at Elmira, for $1 20 per ton, 
when the railroad freight supposed to have 
been paid upon it to that point was $1 35 
per ton. That does not prove that the 
railroad company owned the coal, but only 
that all the conditions of the transaction 
are not matter of popular knowledge. 
Very probably, “ taking one consideration 
with another,” there was profit in the 
deal somewhere. 

It is a fact not generally recognized 
that the heaviest tonnage of any single 
product carried by United States rail- 
roads is coal. On the so-called coalers it 
constitutes 40 or 50 per cent. of the total 
tonnage, and only one of the “ granger ” 
roads in ’99 carried more grain than coal. 
Out of total earnings on freights in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, amount- 
ing to $17,817,941 76, the Erie Railroad, 
which is not one of the great coal-carriers, 
earned $7,191,481 83 by the transporta- 
tion of coal. Anything likely to enhance 
this already stupendous interest is unlike- 
ly to be neglected, and surely there is 
nothing conceivable which would further 
it like the building up of a gigantic ex- 
port trade. With provision of American 
ships for coal transportation across the 
ocean, our railroads may be relied upon to | 
get the coal to them at a cost permissive of 
good profit. But the ships are a prime ne- 
cessity, and their construction in the event 
of the passage of the bill now before Con- 
gress may. be regarded as a certainty. It 
is estimated that if we had the ships we 
could find a market, in Mediterranean and 
Baltic ports mainly, for not less than 
eight million tons of coal annually. The 
total would probably be largely in excess 
of that amount in a few years, for the 

nean demand is constantly increasing 
Ruropean supply steadily dimin- 
‘ond claims to have a coal-sup- | 
hundred years. Possibly she | 
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Capital, $2,000,000 


Surplus, $2,500,000 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3lst, 1900 








Assets 
Traiied Bintes WO ..05scsccsccsssccces $1,107,066.67 
New York City Bonds........ .. 1,288,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds,.... 2,786,489.70 
AP CO EEO 8,862,124.41 
Loans, Demand and Time... 6,143,364.79 
289,785.61 


170,262.16 
Foreign Department......... 700,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. 


a 232,638.10 
Cash on hand and in Bank............ - 4,562,38 4.62 


"$26,142,116.06 


Liabilities 









CE ord cintcnaceacdancssccusnanccnccsees $2,000,000.00 
Sra tac dinecncencdendeewasenneneus 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ......ccccocccccccccee 174,525.39 
DIOR D ia casccanccccotcdssscasecnceucsens 13,379,032.91 
Mortgage Trust Bonds.. .......... 8,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Payable....... é 84,208.37 
Certified Checks........ccccccscccccesece 4,349.39 

pane 


in eee 





$26,142,116.08 


Two Dividends of 5% each, amounting to $200,000, have been declared and charged out of the profits of the past year. 


OFFICERS 
. President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, fs 
Vice-President 


LUTHER KOUNTZE, Shy 

JAMES TIMPSON, . e 2d Vice-President 
ARTHUR TURNBULL, 3d Vice-President 
CLARK WILLIAMS , ° . . Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT, . ‘ . Secretary 


Asst. Secretary 
Asst. Treasurer 
Foreign Dep’t 


RICHARD M.HURD, ’. 2 of: 
CALVERT BRE 


REWER, __. +, ve kee 
ALEXANDER PHILLIPS, + «+ Manager 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DUMONT CLARKE, 
CHARLES D. DICKI-Y, LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
CHARLES R, HENDERSON, RICH’RD A. MCCURDY, 
GUSTAV E. KISSEL, JAMES TIMPSON, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG. 





DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
W. H. BALDWIN, JrR., 
FREDERICK O. BARTON, 
Cc. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
Cc. C. CUYLER, DUMONT CLARKE, 
CHARLES D. DICKEY, 
WILLIAM P. DIXON, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, GEORGE G, HAVEN, Jr., 
GUSTAV E. KISSEL, 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
CHARLTON T..LEWIS, 
THEODORE MORFORD, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
EBEN B. THOMAS, 
JAMES ‘TIMPSON, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
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YOU GET 
THE PROFITS 
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Selling Carriages Direct 


insures satisfaction—your money back if you are dissat- 
isfied. Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing 
many styles of high grade vehicles, harness, robes, 
blankets ard horse equipments, with detailed descrip- 
tions of each, mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


Under our plan of selling carriages, 
buggies and harness, you get the profits. 
The jobber and retailer are cut out. By 
dealing direct with our factory, you pay 
only the cost of making with a moderate 
profit added; and you take your choice 
from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 
ment. Our plan of 


P. 0. Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 


244445444 4.4444.4.4 4444444 














SALARIED 
POSITIONS 
for LEARNERS 
It tells how you can 
support yourself while 
learning your chosen pro- 
fession. 250,000 students and 
graduates in Mechanical, 
Civil, Electrical Engineer- 
ing; Architecture; Drawing; 
Designing; Book-keeping, etc. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1159 Scranton, Pa. 






















FERRY’S 
foo... 


you’re planting 
when you plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. If you 

buy cheap seeds you can’t 
besure. Take no chances — 
get Ferry’s. Dealers every- 
where sell them. Write 
for 1901 Seed Annual— 
mailed free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
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TOILET POWDER— CEX. 
9. Rue dela Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘‘FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 
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HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 
EF’AWY , Inventor 





















WAS 
GOLD 
ALL COMPETITORS AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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| has if she digs down far enough, but al 
ready the depth of her coal-mines is so 
great that the cost of mining and drainage 
has become burdensome, and this is a con- 
dition that grows no better, but worse all 
the time. The actual cost of her coal 
; must gradually push her beyond the pos- 
sibility of competition with us, and we 
will, in time, become the inheritors of her 
export trade, which amounted to 41,000,- 
000 tons in ‘99. Already the prospect is 
| so alarming that some of her panie-strick- 
en legislators are earnestly advocating a 
heavy export duty to prevent the deple- 
tion of England’s coal resources. France 
will necessarily demand greater quantities 
of coal as time goes on, for her already 
very inadequate supply is incapable of in- 
crease. Her best mines, those in the Dé- 
partement du Gard, are now down to a 
depth of 2500 feet, and timbering, bracing, 
and pumping add fifteen cents per ton to 
the prime cost of their output. Germany, 
with steadily increasing consumption of 
coal in her manufactures, can produce 
little if any more in the future than in 
the past, and her annual shortage is al- 
ready nearly six million tons. Russia may 
possibly increase her coal production if 
the representations concerning large de- 
posits in Siberia are correct, but even 
then will be at the disadvantage of enor- 
mously long railway hauls only tio meet 
her own demands. And the coal-supplies 





| of other Kuropean countries are not worth 


taking into account. 

As against all this the United States 
has a practically illimitable supply to of- 
fer. The bituminous yield of eight States 
in 99 was reported as follows: 

Tons. 
Pennsylvania 68,000,000 


WORE  VENMNIIR. 66:05 ccccecanene 18,000,000 
Sa rea werk ich:.0a i Ree waew a 15,500,000 
PO Aree Pee ree 


7,500,000 
4,500,000 


Kentucky 





I eke 66a rq ted awe 4,350,060 
TOMMESSEE 2... eccccccccvcvecs 3,750,000 
WY Goan COC nee heennee 2,000,000 


Yet in all but the first mentioned there 
has been hardly more than a scratching of 
the surface. The mountains of the Appa- 
lachian chain, extending from Pennsy}- 
vania to Alabama, through those eight 
States, are full of enormous veins of the 
best bituminous coals in the world, in all 
known varieties, splint, cannel, gas, cook- 
ing, and steam. Some idea of their vast 
coal contents may be afforded by Professor 
C. N. Brown’s conservative estimate, after 
thorough exploration upon the availabls 
coal-deposits in the Big Sandy River dis- 
trict—including its two short tributaries 
—of Kentucky, with projections into West 
Virginia and Virginia. He figures upon 
only 1000 tons per acre for each foot of 
vein thickness, while others believe that 
1200 tons will be more accurate in that 
district. But, even upon his lower basis, 
the district contains 2,217,216,000 tons of 
coal. Engineer B. F. Thomas, U.S.A.,com- 
putes it higher—3,500,000,000, and possi- 
bly 4,000,000,000. Is it too much to say 
that last year’s output from all Kentucky 
of 4,500,000 tons showed a mere scratching 
of the surface. Both the Chesapéake and 
Ohio and the Norfolk and Western rail- 
roads might tap this enormous deposit, 
and, with some preliminary river improve- 
ment, it could be floated down to New Or- 
leans for exportation. Other exhibits 
equally impressive might be made concern- 
ing the yet untouched fields of West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. Yet for 
supplying the European demand for coal 
it is all valueless, so long as we have not 
the ships to transport it. 

The president of one of the largest bitu- 
minous coal companies says: “I have 
heard talk of the formation of a syndicate 
or corporation for the building of ocean 
steamers suitable for, coal transportation, 
predicated upon the passing of the ship- 
ping bill now before Congress, but do not 
think anything has materialized yet, or 
will until that bill passes. If it does 
pass, I have no doubt a very considerable 
amount of tonnage will be constructed, 
very quickly, for ocean freight-carrying. 
American ‘tramp’ steamers will begin to 
make an appearance. It will be the solu- 
tion of the question now confronting us, 
if we can find it possible to duplicate the 
English ‘ tramp.’ ” 

It is rumored that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company contemplates large ex- 
penditure in improvement of its terminal 
facilities for coal shipment and establish- 
ing a line of coal transports if the ship- 
ping bill passes, and it is also reported 
that a coal-exportation company, to own 
its ships, has been formed in Mobile, con- 
ditioned upon the same contingency. These 
will be but the advance-guard of a vast 
army of American ocean freighters if the 
hoped-for encouragement is given by Con- 
gress, upon which now depends all this 
gigantic interest for development of one 
of our principal resources. To capture 
and take care of but half of England’s 
coal export trade we would need at least 
five hundred vessels of the sort now em- 
ployed in this traffic, and their construc 
tion would in itself create a new era of 
prosperity in advance of the Pactolian 
flow from their operation. Let us have 
the ships, and we will answer right speed- 
ily Europe’s question if we “really have 





coal to sell.” F. H. CONNELLY. 
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Harper’s Weekly 





A Blot on the ’Scutcheon. 
A little Mayor declines to honor a great Queen. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 Rae’s 








Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 





Combines 
Cocoa Perfection 


Always uniform in 
quality, absolutely 


of Quality 
with 
Absolute 


pure, delicious and 
nutritious. 


The genuine goods 














ay bear our trade-mark ‘ 
TRADE-MARK. on every package. Purity 
S. RAE & CO., 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., Leaiuinn, tile 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. ' Established 1836 


























Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO,, 


Baltimore Md, 
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V3 GASOLINE MOTOR 


No licensed engineer required. No vibra- 
tion, no odor, no noise. 
\ We will gladly submit estimates and speci- 
in fications for special boats and are prepared 
/ to build them from 16 to 125 feet and over. 


Send for fine Illustrated Catalogue. 


| DAIMLER MFG. CO. 
| MAKERS OF 
Marine, Stationary, and Automobile Motors 


939 STEINWAY AVE., 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Have Greatest Radius ¢ 


a ah i a Nk ak hh 


” tor given amount of fuel 

2 ——_-__— 

7 ECONOMICAL: 

a a pint gasoline per horse-power per 

1oOur. 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE and RELIABLE: 

Our guarantee goes with every motor sold. 
SIMPLE : 
Easily understood and handled. All working 4 


parts of motor are exposed and easily reached f} 
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EARL & WILSON.'S 


/ 


COLLARS CUFESBSHITS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 








Famous for its 


Bid-Thick. 


The Only Kind that Ned 
Khon t Dry on the Face” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ oo. Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 

Round Cakes, 1 lb., 40c. Exquisite also 
for toilet. Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 
The only firm in the world making @ 
spectalty of SHAVING Soaps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 














The Standard American Brand. 











2 SPENCERIA 
0” PEN CO.) 
a a wi 
m2 “SPENCE RIAN 
4 PEN CO. 
sr > ie di 


Select a pen suitable to your 
| writing from 12 different patterns 
which wesend on receipt of 6 cents’ 

| postage. -¢/4sh for business pens. 


| SPENCERIAN PEN C0., new’ York: 



































HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 












In 48 Volumes. 

With Over 2000 Illustrations. ! 
L an 
F ~eeight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 


iyment-thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


Sv 1T’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical 
instruction. No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about 


this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. , 
2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5x7 inches. 
3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all, 


4, The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 
5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 

This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised 
and corrected by Scott himself. Thus it appears in the preparation of the edition of 1829, 
whatever was required to add to the charm or the value, the dignity and authority, of the 
separate works was supplied by the author himself. In a word, it was Scott’s own edition, 
perfect in detail and fully representative of his genius. 

OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges 

prepaid, on receipt of $2 00. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $2 00. If you do 
like them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request 
for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additiona! cost to 
you. In writing, state which you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, "Ski eiunk™ 


























